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EDUCATIONAL THEATRE, A WORKING MYTH: 
OR, SALT FOR THE TAIL OF THE MAGIC BIRD 


JACK MORRISON 


Paul Baker suggests that educational 
theatre is a faith, Robert Gard, charac- 
teristically, suggests it’s a soil,? and 
James Clancy says we in the educational 
theatre “owe our existence to the class- 
room and the stage, to the student 
and the audience, to instruction and to 
art, to research and to creation.”* I 
say the whole thing, the whole kit and 
caboodle is a myth—a fantastically flow- 
ering, absurdly unacademic working 
myth. 

What did our three giants of the 
frontier, Baker, Mabie and Drummond 
belief in the 


What 


basically—except 
And what was the myth? 


have 
myth? 
is the myth? 

As for me, I can only explain it as a 
variation of the myth of the Phoenix. 
Out of these 
might say, out of the traditional aca- 


ashes, teacher-director 


demic adversities of impossible space, 
limited time, sketchily trained person- 
nel, and a begrudging administration, 
out of all these ashes, our Phoenix, the 
American theatre will—despite them all 


—rise! 


Jack Morrison, the President of AETA, deliv- 
ered this speech at the annual convention of 
AETA in Boston, August, 1957. 

1David H. Stevens, Ten Talents in the 
American Theatre, (Norman: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1957), 53- 

2Ibid., p. 31. 

*James H. Clancy, in “The 
Box,” ETJ, IX, (May, 1957), 151. 


Prompter’s 


In addition, I must admit, there is 
one human phenomenon without which 
we would not be in business: children 
and adolescents, like people, insist, in 
one way or another, upon doing shows. 
Where would we be without the under- 
graduates of a couple of hundred years 
ago who, only a few miles from our 
New England Clambake tonight, defied 
church and school to put on their own 
shows—in Latin!. Without this marvel- 
ous urge deep in the breast of the child 
and the undergraduate today, our myth 
would not have a single wraith to its 
name. 

Well—I believe the myth. Like you, 
I’ve seen it work. Not every time.* But 
This is a fact, but, believe 
it or not, I go along with Alan Downer’s 
that we 
Passionate zeal, towering faith, a rich 


it does work 


idea must know something.* 
environment must be a part of any good 
theatre—but it is not enough for the 
We must 


stand more clearly exactly what func- 


educational theatre. under- 


tion in human endeavor our work ful- 


‘1 think I know, for example, what Eugene 
O'Neill meant when he said, speaking of young 
actors compared to the older established ones, 
ex the actors of those days would not 
have understood my play but they could act it: 
now they understand it but they can’t act it.’ ” 
Reported by Stark Young in his “Eugene 
O'Neill, Notes from a critic’s diary” in Harper’s, 
214, (June, 1957), 66. } 

5 Alan §S. Downer, 


“The Pedant and the 


Playmaker,” ETJ, IX, (May, 1957), 96-98. 
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fills, especially if we are going to take 
our place in what David Riesman calls 
“The Meandering Procession of Ameri- 
can Academia.”® In short, we must de- 
velop a theory, eventually a philosophy, 
from our myth. We must refine from 
our myth the great meaning to man 
which we believe to be there—and drop 
the childish, obscure and _ ineffective 
clutterings which entangle our myth 
and keep the beautiful expressions of 
the theatre from shining through more 
often. 

Now I have no salt for the tail of the 
magic bird who will then make his 
home in the ashes of all of our educa- 
tional theatres. But I have been notic- 
ing some rumblings in the academic 
world which, I submit, bode well for us 
if we heed them. Ever since 1950 when 
J. P. Guilford’ chided his fellow psy- 
chologists for not admitting creativity 
was a respectable field of study and 
David Wechsler* began to talk about 
nonintellective intelligence, re- 
spected scholars, even ones with rather 
long lists of publications, have begun 
to suspect that perhaps, just perhaps, 
not all of us in the educational theatre 
are Mickey Mice. Some people, besides 
Kenneth Macgowan,’ even believe there 
is a place for emotion, for feeling, in a 
University. The late logical positivist, 
Hans Reichenbach said in his Rise of 
Scientific Philosophy, “Spinoza needed 
the logical form as a backbone to sup- 


' port him in his suppression of emotions, 


in his uncommon indifference to the 
pleasures of passion. The Socratic intel- 


6 David Reisman, “The Meandering Proces- 
sion of American Academia,’ Harvard Educa- 
tion Review, 26, (Summer, 1956), 241-262. 

7 J. P. Guilford, “Creativity,” The American 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 444-454- 

8 David Wechsler, “Cognative, Conative, and 
Non-Intellective Intelligence,’ The American 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 78-83. 

®Kenneth Macgowan, “The Educational 
Theatre for Tomorrow,” ETJ, IX, (May, 1957), 
85-95- 
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lectualization of ethics was thus used 
by him, as by many of his predecessors, 
for the construction of an ethics that 
disparages emotion. ‘That is perhaps 
the most preposterous outcome of the 
ethicocognitive parallelism. From the 
time of the Stoics the conception of the 
philosopher as a man without passion 
has dominated public opinion and has 
made other people feel inferior when 
they found themselves unable to 
achieve such wisdom. I do not see why 
philosophers should live up to such a 
glorification of the impassive type. 
Those who derive satisfaction from im- 
passivity I will not dissuade from their 
pleasure; but I do not see why the rest 
of us, whose pleasures are of a more hu- 
man variety, should feel inferior. What 
makes life worth living is passion; this 
rule applies to philosophers, too, and 
it looks as though Spinoza’s unfortunate 
passion for logic was not so different 
from the more sensational forms in 
which passion manifests itself in other 
persons.”?° To me these rumblings 
from Reichenbach and the rest, not to 
mention E. C. Mabie’s impassioned un- 
published plea in Los Angeles at our 
meeting in 1955, indicate that some of 
our curious, imaginative clear- 
thinking colleagues would welcome our 
efforts to refine our myth—on our own 
terms. 

In fact, the thought I wish to offer 
to you tonight is that I believe the last 
five years or so have brought us fresh 
ideas which may be the basis for de- 
veloping a hunch which, conceivably, 
would lead in the course of time and 
hard work to a positive philosophy of 
educational theatre on terms. 
There are ideas emerging from _philo- 
sophical thinking, new interpretations 
from the field of child growth and de- 


its own 


10 Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific 
Philosophy, (Berkeley & Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1956), p. 55- 
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velopment (including geriatrics!), and 
the field of learning theory—as well as 
ideas from artists themselves. 

The Report of the Committee on the 
Visual Arts at Harvard University™ to 
President Pusey is, perhaps, the most 
thoughtful and eloquent statement 
from the artists. It is in a way a mani- 
festo for the arts in education. “.. . it 
is claimed,” the Report states, “that in 
the humanities the vehicle for our cul- 
tural tradition is the written word.”!* 
The Report does not argue this point, 
but it does maintain that man’s creative 
masterpieces “cannot be ignored and 
that some knowledge of their history, 
their significance, and their inner mean- 
ing is likewise a fundamental part of 
education in inheritance 

Now is the time to weld together 
the scattered forces devoted to the the- 
.. Until both 
sender and receiver of these visual mes- 


our cultural 


ory and practive of art. . 


sages are trained in the twin act of per- 
ception and discrimination, the educat- 
ed man may hardly claim to be the mas- 
ter of his environment.” 

“Just as the scientist,” the Report 
goes on, “has found his place within the 


own 


university, just as his laboratory has be- 
come academically respectable, so the 
artist and the sudio, given time and op- 
portunity, should find their places." . . . 
Personal involvement through practice 
is perhaps the most direct and most last- 
the 

idiom of expression in the arts. 


modern 

“The 
forms of creativity are surely as much of 
|one’s own time] as the latest develop: 
ments in scientific or political think- 


ing way’ to understand 


MacLean and Lee * for elementary 


11 Harvard University, Report of the Coin- 
mittee on the Visual Arts at Harvard Univer- 
sity, (Cambridge: Harvard University, 1956). 

12 [bid., p. 8. 

18 [bid., p. 9. 

14 Tbid., p. 48. 

15 Ibid., p. 51. 
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and secondary schools and Hofstadter 
and Hardy for higher education, as 
Macgowan'® said last December in Chi- 
cago, have stated the “why” of our 
problem not only persuasively but clo- 
quently. Theatre is a part of human 
existence which may be used well or 
not. Dudley Nichols believes a theatre 
of Greece or of Rome is a matter of 
choice. But the question for us to an- 
the educational theatre—is 
Exactly what is it we've got? 


swer—in 
“what.” 

The question “what is art” has kept 
a number of printers in business ever 
since Gutenberg. But if you haven't 
had a chance to discover Susanne K. 
Langer from just below the state-line 
(she was this side of the state-line when 
she taught at Radcliffe and studied 
with Whitehead), take my tip and start 
Use Problems of Art?® for an 
her—and 


now. 


will love 


opener—dancers 
then Feeling and Form, a book pub- 
lished in 1953. “In the first place,” she 
says, “philosophy of art should, I be- 
lieve, begin in the studio, not the gal- 
lery, auditorium, or library. Just as the 
philosophy of science required for its 
proper development the standpoint of 
the scientist so the philosophy of 
art requires the standpoint of the artist 
to test the power of its concepts and 
prevent naive generaliza- 
tions.”** You can see why my wife tells 


empty or 


me it’s a good thing Mrs. Langer is old- 


er than I! Mrs. Langer doesn’t want 


16 Malcolm S. MacLean, and Edwin Lee, 
Change and Process in Education, (New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1956), 329-335- 

17 Richard Hofstadter and C. De Witt Hardy, 
The Development and Scope of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952). 

18 Op. cit., p. 89-go. 

19 Dudley Nichols, “Theatre, Society, Educa- 
tion,” ETJ, VIII, (October, 1956), 179-184. 

20 Susanne K. Langer, Problems of Art, (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957). 

21Susanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form, 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), ix. 
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to destroy our myth—she wants, first ol 
all, to delight in it with us. 

I know many of you are willing to 
say, ““That’s enough. Langer said, 
‘Leave the artists alone in the studio’ so 
—leave us alone in our studio’! But 
that isn’t quite it, nor is it enough for 
the educational theatre. Mrs. Langer, 
for example, carefully develops the dil- 
ference between language as discursive 
form and the development of a work of 
art from feeling as a nondiscursive sym- 
bol, a “significant form.” She suggests, 
as the Harvard Report does that, in ad- 
dition to the written word, another ve- 
hicle for the transmission of our cul- 
ture does exist. 

Here we have, then, a_ philosophical 
basis for the arts—art, music and _the- 
atre arts—to become a respectable mem- 
ber of the academic world on its own 
nondiscursive but demanding terms. 
Mrs. Langer didn’t use the word “signi- 
ficant” simply to round out the cadence 
of her phrase! She also discriminates be- 
tween expressiveness as in psychi- 
atrist’s term “acting-out” and expres- 
siveness as an artist’s knowledge about 
a human feeling. Further, she discusses 
creation as the ordering of artistic ele- 
ments such as “virtual time” and “vir- 
tual space.” “‘Import,’’ she says, is the 
vis-a-vis of ‘meaning’ the discur- 
sive form. 


for 


Now I don’t want to press a_hall- 
baked abstract upon you, but I do hope 
this quick oversimplification in a jolly 
after-dinner presidential address will 
serve the that Mrs. 
Langer is stepping up to the problems 
we meet as creators in educational the- 


to express idea 


atre. 

The second of my three points is the 
work from the field of child growth and 
development. Although, as I suggested, 
there is no real reason to stop short otf 


geriatrics. Studies have begun to show 
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that, as we have suspicioned all the 
time, the child grows from a being that 
acts massively to all stimuli to an adult 
who discriminates to a greater or lesser 
extent to various stimuli. Both as cre- 
ator and audience he discriminates just 
about as much as his society wants him 
to, and he appears to learn this subcon- 
sciously on a nonintellective basis. In 
other words, society gets just about what 
it offers in the way of aesthetic growth 
on the part of its children. Here the 
alert psychologists and educators have 
evidenced interest in our problems and 
are starting to develop techniques 
which will help us to control and direct 
what we are doing with children and 
youth in terms of both creation and ap- 
preciation of the theatre arts. The 
longitudinal studies which have proved 
so helpful in this field, however, are 
much longer on physical growth and 
intellectual development than in artis- 
tic development. As a_ psychologist, 
George Thompson, says, the potential 
use of the arts in education are “not 
even in blueprint form.”*? Our point 
from this is that creativity and dis- 
crimination do grow, decay, or stagnate 
with and through the growth of the 
child. 

Now for my third point. Learning 
theory—choose any one you like—has 
not yet been touched. We know that 
good actors, designers, writers, man- 
agers, technicians and directors tend to 
get better. But how does this happen? 
Careful work with a good experimental 
psychologist using learning — theory 
should begin to bring some helpful re- 
As educators we should be get- 
ting at this. Is it a fact that people as 
actors portraying the images of people 
as characters in a play makes it easier 
for a member of the audience to under- 


sults. 


22 George G. Thompson, Child Psychology, 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1952), 582. 
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stand a social relationship? Easier than 
seeing the relationship as a table in a 
sociology textbook? If so, is this due 
to a more direct transfer of learning 
from the stage rather than the printed 
page? How does the child learn to dis- 
criminate between a TV newsreel and 
a TV drama??* How does a writer learn 
to use movement, color, line, 
mass and discursive language to “write” 
a script for the lyrical theatre? By ap- 
plying learning theory, we might begin 
to learn how. 

Well, I believe we could begin to de- 
velop a hypothesis with these three 
points which would not only justify the 
place of educational theatre in Ameri- 
can society but identify it—along with 
the other arts—in its own terms as well 
as equip its personnel to carry out its 
purposes. I believe it would be worth 
our trouble to see if these three points 
wouldn't descrbe a kind of navigational 
“fix” from which we might meet the 
justifiable criticism that we don’t clearly 
describe ourselves, our work, our stan- 
dards, our direction, on our own terms. 
If we don’t clarify our own work and 
our own standards, then those in the 
humanities and the sciences have a right 
to demand that we meet their standards 
or get out. 


music, 


Further, a sound over-all concept of 
educational theatre would give our As- 
sociation a comprehensive understand- 
ing of itself. This would have a deeper 
and more far-reaching effect on our 
work as an Association than the per- 
fectly valid empirical fact that we are, 
for the most part, people who produce 
shows in or around educational insti- 
tutions. With our over-all concept of 
educational theatre, we could not only 
work 
also 


individual 
but 


own 
theatre, 


understand our 
in educational 


23 Herbert Kupper, “Fantasy and the Theatre 
Arts,” ETJ, IV, (March, 1952), 33-39. 
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understand our professional relation- 
ships to our colleagues in children’s 
theatre, high school theatre, college the- 
atre and community theatre more read- 
ily. A child’s interest in the theatre, 
for example, could truly become an arc 
of growth right into maturity. 


Now don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
saying that every one of us should be- 
come a latter-day Albert Schweitzer and 
get a doctorate in medicine or a Ph.D. 
in philosophy or psychology. I am say- 
ing we have proved that we can pro- 
duce fine, imaginative performances for 
children, teenagers, under- 
graduates and adults. That phase of 
the proof is established. Our imagi- 
native use of reality to produce effective 
theatre is and, of course, must continue 
to be our basic function. But in the 
educational theatre it isn’t enough! I 
am saying that some of us must—with 
the support of all—begin to clarify with 
rigorous thinking and carefully designed 
experiment the unique role of the edu- 
cational theatre today.*‘ this I can 
hear some of us saying—‘Leave that 
to the educationists—to the psychol- 
ogist! I’m an artist, and I don’t want 
to be disturbed by some scalpel-wield- 
ing analyst followed by his train of 
statistical models tromping around on 
the thing of beauty I’m creating!” Such 
a point of view is understandable, and I 
respect it—but not for the educational 
theatre. If a given individual finds in 
himself what he believes to be a true 
dichotomy becoming Shake- 
speare and teaching playwriting, then I 
would certainly support his efforts to 
teacher-artist 


and with 


between 


become Shakespeare. A 
must not only accept the limitations of 
educational theatre but the responsibil- 
ities of the educational theatre. And, 


24 Peter F. 
Comes to Life,” Harper’s Magazine 215, 
ust, 1957), 36-40. 


Drucker, “The New Philosophy 
(Aug- 
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in my opinion, these responsibilities in- 
clude a genuine curiosity about the 
“why,” the “what,” the “how,” and the 
“who” of our professional work. (Who 
wouldn’t delight in having a sensitive, 
imaginative and rigorously disciplined 
thinker like Mrs. Langer around his op- 
erations in the studio?) 

Accordingly, we must assist our ad- 
ministrators in gaining “released time” 
for some of our members who can and 
will embark on this quest, a quest to 
reveal our working myth. And _ these 
members, I insist, should do this only 
under conditions which do not mean 
added burdens to those who are already 
carrying more than their share of 
course-work and production! 

I suspect some of us may have been 
quietly working at inventing a unique 
philosophy of the educational theatre 
all along. As I said, we should see that 
such people have more time to work on 
their ideas, real time, not just driving 
home from rehearsals. And secondly, 
we should quit being quiet about it. 
Let’s take up these administrators on 
their pleas for interdisciplinary  re- 
search! Hand them an outline of a 
project for a year’s independent study 
with two of your colleagues. If you 
don’t get it, you would at least stop 
the argument. 

Wouldn't it be great to set up a 15- 
year longitudinal study in the artistic 
growth and development of the child 
from ages 5 to 20? With a few mil- 
lion dollars and a research team of psy- 
chologists, sociologists, educators and 
artists—including art, music and _ the- 
atre arts—we would go to Duluth, Min- 
nesota or Berkeley, California and care- 
fully study the growth of these children 
in the arts as described by Mrs. Langer. 
Her concept would be the central core. 
We would record their development in 
discovering their feelings, how they 
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found they could create significant 
form or respond to significant form in 
finger-painting, the rhythm-band, cre- 
ative dramatics. We would see how they 
went into one of the arts at 5, another 
at 8, gave everything up at g and then 
did nothing but sports until high 
school. Or we might trace the poet 
back to his early love of the telephone 
book. With the results from our re- 
search team, then, we could begin to 
speak with some knowledge about the 
work of our myth. 

In the current and marvelously pro- 
ductive off-Broadway Theatre, produc- 
tive both in performance and in new 
and young talent, wouldn’t you like to 
have a reasonably accurate idea of how 
much of the success is due to the edu- 
cational theatre? And how much is due 
to revolt against us? Personally, I be- 
lieve—as I know some others do—that 
the best of the off-Broadway Theatre is 
what we'd like to have on campus as 
part of our graduate program. Yet 
some of these younger people left be- 
fore completing their degrees. Posi- 
tively or negatively—most likely both— 
we had something to do with it. To 
repeat my point: what is that some- 
thing? How did we modify that some- 
thing? Will we take the trouble to in- 
vent a theory, or, better, a whole bat- 
tery of theories out of our own unique 
experience to find out? Or will we all 
be lost trying to cross the Hudson Riv- 
er on the way home? Thornton Wilder 
invented the man who invented the 
wheel.?> Who will invent the idea that 
leads to an illuminating break-through 
in the theory of educational theatre? 

In sum, I submit, he will make that 
break-through by conceiving of Lang- 
er’s philosophy of art, adapted for the 
theatre arts, as a reference point of 


25 Thornton Wilder, The Skin of Our Teeth, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942), 20. 
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EDUCATIONAL THEATRE, A WORKING 
theatre creativity and discrimination 
which moves through and with the 
growth of the individual human being 
and becomes a part of the human be- 
ing’s expression as it is modified by 
what he learns from both discursive and 
nondiscursive symbols. 

If someone arrives at a theory of 
educational theatre by another route, 
I'd be almost as delighted. The assaults 
are sure to be stimulating and of value 
in themselves. As J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, the poet turned scientist (or is 
it the scientist turned poet?) said, ‘It is 
with a sense of interest and hope that 
we see a growing recognition that the 
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will protect him to some extent from 
the tyranny of man’s communication 
and professional promotion. 


“For here ghere is an honest chance 
that what the artist has of insight and 
of beauty will take root in the com- 
munity and that some intimacy and 
some human bonds can mark his rela- 
tions with his patrons. For a univer- 
sity rightly and inherently is a_ place 
where the individual man can form new 
syntheses, where the accidents of friend- 
ship and association can open a man’s 
eyes to a part of science or art which he 
had not known before, where parts of 
human life, remote and perhaps super- 


creative artist is a proper charge on the 
university, and the university a proper 
that a composer or a 


ficially incompatible one with the other, 


can find in men their harmony and 


home for him: their synthesis. 


poet or a playwright or a painter needs 
the toleration, understanding, — the 
rather local and parochial patronage 
that a university can give; and that this 


26 J. Robert Oppenheimer, from an address. 
“Prospects in the Arts and Sciences,” delivered 
at the final exercises, Columbia University Bi- 
centennial Celebration, December 26, 1954. 


To the Young Beginner 


To the young beginner I would say, when you go upon the stage do not be 
full of yourself, but be full of your part. That is mistaking vanity for genius, 
and is the fault of many more than perhaps you are aware of. If actors’ and 

, actresses’ minds be employed upon themselves, and not on the character they 
wish and aspire to perform, they never really get out of themselves. Many think 
they are studying their character when they are only studying themselves. They 
get their costume, they put it on, see how it fits, they cut and contrive it, but all 
that is not studying their character, but their costume. Actors and actresses fre- 
quently come to me and say, ‘“‘Have you any part that will fit me?” They never 
dream of saying, “Have you any part that I can fit? that I can expand myself or 
contract myself into; that I can put myself inside of; that I, as a Protean, can 
shape myself into, even alter my voice and everything that nature has given to 
me, and be what you have contrived? I do not want you to contrive like a tailor 
to fit me?” That is what is constantly happening.—Dion Boucicault, The Art of 
Acting. 
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THE GREEK NATIONAL THEATRE’S 
STAGING OF ANCIENT DRAMA 


O. G. BROCKETT 


The Greek National Theatre is cur- 
rently celebrated as the world’s fore- 
most producer of ancient Greek drama, 
a reputation which it has earned by the 
number and quality of its productions. 
The company has made the presentation 
of classical tragedy its particular con- 
cern and, out of a long period of ex- 
periment, has evolved a distinctive and 
consistent approach to the production 
of these plays. Although the American 
producer cannot duplicate the unique 
conditions under which this company 
operates, he can unquestionably learn 
from its method of preparing its pro- 
ductions, its general philosophy of style, 
and, perhaps most of all, from its stag- 
ing of the chorus, a feature which has 
attracted much favorable notice. 

The first attempt at founding a Greek 
National Theatre lasted only from its 
organization in 1900 until 1908. Reac- 
tivated in 1930, the theatre was placed 
on a more secure financial basis, with 
the entire organization under state su- 
pervision and support. The reorganized 
theatre began its performances in 
March, 1932, with the presentation of 
one ancient and modern Greek 
drama, and has since operated contin- 
uously. Today it is a complex organi- 


one 


O. G. Brockett is a member of the staff of the 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art at the 
State University of lowa. 


zation with headquarters at the Royal 
Theatre in Athens, where it employs a 
permanent company of sixty-three ac- 
tors, thirty-two chorus members, two 
choreographers, two designers, and two 
musical directors, in addition to a large 
staff of stage workers, musicians, and ad- 
ministrative personnel. Aimulios Hour- 
mouzios is general manager and artistic 
director, and Alexis Minotis, Katina 
Paxinou, and Thanos Cotsopoulos are 
among the leading performers of inter- 
national reputation. Minotis is also 
the company’s most prominent director. 


Beside the Royal Theatre, an indoor 
theatre of conventional architecture, the 
company owns modern theatres at 
Piraeus and Salonika, where part of the 
group tours each season. For its pro- 
ductions of Greek drama, the company 
has at its disposal any of the ancient 
theatres in Greece and has presented 
plays at all of the sites where the physi- 
cal remains are sufficient to permit pro- 
duction. As a general rule it uses either 
the theatre at Epidaurus, which it pre- 
fers because of its almost perfectly pre- 
served auditorium and its completely 
orchestra, or the Odeon of 
Herodes Atticus in Athens, a Roman 
theatre which has been extensively re- 
stored. In addition to its appearances 
at many places in Greece, the company 
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has made three tours abroad, to Eng- 
land and Germany in 1939, to the 
United States in 1952, and to Germany, 
France, Italy, and Yugoslavia in 1955. 

The Festival of Ancient Drama, pre- 
sented every summer for the past four 
years and now an international event in 
the theatre world, is only a part of the 
company’s activities. During the regular 
(winter) the theatre presents 
twelve plays in repertory. In the 1955-56 
season these included Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart, The Beaux’ Stratagem, Hamlet, 
Ondine, The Crucible, Tolstoi’s The 
Living Corpse, and a modern Greek 


season 


play, The Byzantine Queen. In addition 
it offers a program of experimental pro- 
ductions devoted to the development of 
contemporary Greek playwriting. Thus, 
with the annual summer festival of an- 
cient drama and the repertory and ex- 
perimental offerings during the regular 
season, the National Theatre is produc- 
ing continuously. Directors, actors, and 
designers have enjoyed a long and un- 
working 
which undoubtedly contributes to their 


broken period of together 


present success. The organization is 
heavily subsidized and is able to sell 
tickets at very reasonable prices. 


The National Theatre has produced 
twelve of the ancient tragedies, among 
them Oedipus Rex, Antigone, Medea, 
Electra, Agamemnon, Hippolytus, and 
Prometheus Bound (most of which have 
had several productions), and two com- 
edies, The Clouds and the Ecclesiasuzae. 
The plays selected for 1956 were Medea, 
Antigone, and Oedipus Rex, produced 
for the Festival of Ancient Drama at 


Epidaurus on successive weekends in 
June and July and presented again in 
August as part of the Athens Festival, 
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for which the Ecclestasuzae was also pre- 
sented.! 

With the ancient theatres at its dis- 
posal and rich materials for research 
available to it, the Greek National The- 
atre might be expected to try to recon- 
struct the kind of performances which 
the plays are conjectured to have had 
originally. On the contrary, the com- 
pany has vigorously rejected the meth- 
od of historical reproduction and_ has 
consistently tried to make the plays 
relevant to contemporary audiences by 
emphasizing those aspects which have 
lasting appeal. Mr. Hourmouzios, artis- 
tic director, is principally responsible 
for this approach, which is summarized 
in the following passage from the Festi- 
val program for 1956: 

Historical reproduction must be excluded by 
all means: the ancient tragedy is a living organ- 
ism which does not belong to the historical 
past of Greek people, but is as well in direct 
contact and relation with the continuous flow 
of life from the past up to the present .. . we 
have to search in the body of the ancient drama 
itself for the elements which constitute the 
very secret of its life and are responsible for its 
survival beyond the changes of time and style. 
These elements only can move the man of our 
times by the same tragic awe felt by the ancient 
spectator, sitting on the benches of the theatre 
of Dionysos. 


The sole departure from this philos- 
ophy was made several years ago for a 
production of The Clouds in a “museum 
style with masks.” A relative failure, it 
strengthened the opinion of the artistic 
director that what he calls “‘archeological 
productions” are fruitless and it led 
eventually to the style chosen for the 


1 Material for this report was gathered by at- 
tending all of the productions of the National 
Theatre during the summer of 1956, and 
through personal interviews with Aimulios 
Hourmouzios, artistic director, in Athens in 
July, 1956. The three tragedies were directed 
by Alexis Minotis, the comedy by Alexis 
Solomou. Katina Paxinou played Medea, Minotis 
played Oedipus, Anna Synodinou played Antig- 
one, and Thanos Cotsopoulos played Creon in 
Antigone. 
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1956 production of the Ecclesiasuzae. 
This was done in the manner of a mod- 
ern musical revue, with an energetic 
and farcical acting style, tuneful sing- 
ing and dancing by a chorus of twenty- 
two women, and a colorful and amus- 
ing stylization of scenery and costumes. 
Since this is only the second of the 
Aristophanic comedies to be produced, 
the group cannot be said to have de- 
veloped a consistent approach to the 
staging of comedy, but Mr. Hourmouzios 
expressed satisfaction with the produc- 
tion, which was a popular and critical 
success. 

The determination of the appropriate 
style for each play, as well as all other 
matters related to production, is settled 
through conferences among the director, 
designer, and artistic director, the last 
having the power of final decision. 
Among the early problems to be solved 
by this group is the selection of a text. 
Like the American producer of Greek 
drama, the National Theatre must find 
a suitable translation, for modern spok- 
en Greek differs markedly from classi- 
cal Greek. Usually the theatre commis- 
sions a new translation, which is then 
polished and revised during the re- 
hearsal period. The translation of An- 
tigone now in use was made by the 
poet J. Gryparis, while that of Oedipus 
Rex was prepared by Photos Politis, a 
literary critic. These translations, like 
those in English, do not maintain the 
metrical patern of the originals, and 
aim rather at producing a correspond- 
ing emotional tone and stylistic quality. 
Because much of the vocabulary remains 
the same and the overall pattern of 
speech sounds is similar, the modern 
Greek translations are nevertheless closer 
to the originals than are any English 
translations. 

The productions of the tragedies owe 
some of their distinction to the form of 
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the physical theatres in which they are 
performed. Both at Epidaurus and in 
the Odeon of Herodes Atticus, the audi- 
ence looks down on the orchestra and 
stages, so that there are no sight line 
problems and it is practically impossible 
for one actor to block another. Conse- 
quently the staging is planned to take 
full advantage of the third dimension, 
of depth, and the pattern of movement 
executed by the actors and chorus has 
a plastic quality which cannot be dupli- 
cated in a conventional proscenium-style 
theatre. These theatres are also excellent 
acoustically. At Epidaurus, which seats 
14,000 spectators, no system for ampli- 
fying sound is used, yet the actors are 
easily heard. The scale architec- 
tural form of the ancient theatres (en- 
hanced at Epidaurus by charming natur- 
al scenery) also adds to the impressive- 
ness of the performances. 

Modifications of the existing ruins at 
Epidaurus for the Festival have been 
slight. A temporary three-dimensional 
structure (of wood and canvas painted 
to resemble the stone of the auditorium) 
has been mounted on the foundation of 
the original scene house. This includes 
a wide shallow platform (approximate- 
ly sixty feet wide by six feet deep) which 
stands approximately four feet above 
the level of the orchestra, backed by a 
scene house, approximately twelve feet 
high, which is enclosed on the ends by 
projecting wings. The scene house typ- 
ically has three doors across the front 
and (as arranged for the 1956 Festival) 
is approached from the orchestra by a 
series of wide steps which run across the 
entire width of the stage house. The or- 
chestra, approximately sixty-five feet in 
diameter, is a complete circle, its cir- 
cumference outlined in stone, with the 
position of the original altar marked by 
a flat stone in the center. Although the 
broad plan of the stage house remains 
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GREEK THEATRE’S STAGING 
the same from year to year, minor var- 
iations are used for each play. These in- 
clude shifting the positions of doors and 
step units, the substitution of ramps 
for steps, and variations in the decora- 
tion and architectural details. 

Orchestra and stage thus provide an 
extremely large acting area, all of it 
visible to the audience. Actors do not 
confine themselves to the platform but 
use the orchestra as well. Entrances and 
exits of the principals are made from 
one of the three doors of the stage house, 
which is used in the staging to repre- 
sent a single building. Characters who 
are not supposed to come from this 
building enter through the paradoi into 
the orchestra. The chorus enters and 
exits through the parados on stage right, 
where the great stone arch of the orig- 
inal parados still stands. During the 
plays it occasionally uses the steps, but 
does not move onto the stage. 

The style of acting is appropriate 
both to this spacious and dignified set- 
ting and to the elevated tone of the an- 
cient tragedies. Perhaps the word “es- 
sential” best describes its dominant qual- 
itv. Although it is stylized in the sense 
that it is highly selective and simplified, 
the impression it creates on the spectator 
is not primarily one of style but rather 
of the compelling reality of character 
and emotion. The actor appears to have 
searched for the one essential detail 
which will convey his meaning and to 
have suppressed all irrelevancies. The 
method produces an effect of great sim- 
plicity and power, and of intense emo- 
tion under vigorous artistic control. 

Costumes, which furnish the chief 
clement of color, are of materials and 
designs which emphasize fluid drapery 
and which in repose resemble sculpture. 
The Greek vase paintings have been a 
source of inspiration in their design. 
Properties are simple, as is the lighting, 
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which is seldom used for “effects.” The 
natural plasticity of the theatre is en- 
hanced through the effective use of cross- 
lighting from instruments located in 
the auditorium. A relatively low level of 
intensity is used for most of the episodes; 
frequently the choral interludes are 
more brightly lighted. Changes are rare- 


ly made during the episodes or inter- 


ludes. Performances 


at Epidaurus are 
given in the evening, usually beginning 
before complete darkness, and last ap- 
proximately one and one-half to one 
and three-quarters hours. They 
played without intermission. 


are 


II 

The use of the chorus in these produc- 
tions has particularly excited the won- 
der of the foreign spectator and the at- 
tention of critics during the company’s 
tours abroad. When the National The- 
atre presented Electra in New York in 
1952, Brooks Atkinson commented as 
follows: 


This is the first production of a Greek tragedy 
in this theatregoer’s experience that has known 
what to do with the chorus. Usually the chorus 
is a rather embarrassed line of confused maids 
who wish they knew what they are doing. But 
the Greek National Theatre has drawn them 
straight into the heart of the performance as 
counsel on the one hand and audience on the 
other.2 


Similarly Walter Kerr called attention to 
the contribution of the chorus. 


Perhaps nothing in the production at the 
Hellinger is more illuminating than its use of 
the traditional Greek chorus. Both the extreme 
formality of the device, and its present-day 
unfamiliarity, tend to make it a stumbling 
block in most contemporary productions of 
Greek tragedy. Here there is a happy accept- 
ance of its dramatic rather than its merely 
musical value to the action of the plays.% 


2New York Times, November 20, 1952. 
3New York Herald-Tribune, November 20, 
1952. 
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As staged by the National Theatre, the 
chorus acts as a unifying force and, more 
than any other single element, accounts 
for the distinctive tone and artistic 
superiority of these productions. How 
this effect is achieved may be discussed 
in terms of the distribution of lines, 
the music, and the movement. 

About ten years ago, according to Mr. 
Hourmouzios, the company abandoned 
the German “‘sprechen style” (in which 
all choral passages are spoken in uni- 
son), which was at the time the prevalent 
style in European productions of Greek 
tragedy, in favor of a system of distrib- 
uting the lines according to the ideas 
and emotions expressed. ‘Today the 
choral passages are carefully studied and 
divided into three categories. First, 
those passages which might reasonably 
be attributed to an individual are as- 
signed to a single chorus member. Sec- 
ondly, those which express general con- 
clusions or group reactions are spoken 
in unison by the whole group or by half- 
choruses. Thirdly there are the hymn- 
like passages, which are sung or chanted. 
The amount of text which falls into any 
one category varies widely from one 
play to another; in each of the three 
tragedies prepared for 1956 there was 
an interesting variety of treatment, with 
the Oedipus making the greatest use of 
unison speaking. Mr. Hourmouzios be- 
lieves that the superiority of this meth- 
od to the earlier style has been fully 
proven by its favorable reception. 

All choral passages are accompanied 
by music, which is composed especially 
for each play after careful study of the 
text and with frequent consultation with 
the artistic director and producer. It 
is played backstage by a small orchestra 
of woodwind and _ percussion  instru- 
ments. It is, properly speaking, accom- 
paniment, and is never intrusive or dis- 
tracting. Rarely if ever “tuneful,” it re- 
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ceives its inspiration from vocal inflec- 
tions rather than from conventional 
ideas of musical melody. Many of the 
effects which the director seeks are re- 
enforced by the music. First, the rhythm 
and tempo are planned to suit the emo- 
tional demands of the text and are used 
to establish the tempo for the chorus. 
Secondly, the melody line is designed to 
fit vocal inflections; it remains within 
the range of the speaking voice and fol- 
lows or determines (as one chooses to 
view it) the general pitch level at which 
a passage is rendered. Thirdly, the mu- 
sic helps the chorus build climaxes 
through changes in time, pitch, and vol- 
ume, as well as by percussive accents. 
Usually the music is confined to the 
choral interludes and is not played dur- 
ing the episodes. There are exceptions, 
however, such as the use of musical ac- 
companiment to Medea’s long lament 
for her children after they return from 
delivering the fatal gifts. 

In staging the movements of 
chorus, the directors have preserved the 
essential formality of this device and yet 
have avoided the heavy-handed styliza- 
tion of choral movements which in some 
presentations detracts from the emo- 
tional force of the plays. An artful and 
appropriate balance of formalism and 
realism has been achieved. Aspects which 
emphasize the formality of the chorus 
(in addition to the unison speaking or 
singing) are the uniform size of its mem- 
bers, their identical costumes and wigs, 
and the carefully controlled patterns of 
movement. On_ the hand, the 
movements gestures which the 
chorus members employ are not basically 
different from those which would be 
used by a single actor performing in a 
fairly realistic style. In each play the 
members represent dignified citizens, 
and they do nothing which would be 
inappropriate to this character. There 
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GREEK THEATRE’S STAGING 
are no bizarre or extravagant gestures, 
no elaborate footwork. Their reactions 
during the episodes follow realistic mo- 
tivation. For example, when Medea re- 
veals her plans, each member of the 
chorus shrinks away slightly. Because the 
movement is multiplied fifteen times by 
being simultaneously performed by each 
member of the chorus, it has an effect of 
stylization. 

To understand the effect of the choral] 
interludes one would do well to forget 
the word “dance” and substitute the 
term “pattern of The 
chorus moves in a stately walk (or in 
simple variations of a walk), producing 
three-dimensional patterns 


movement.” 


a series of 


which shift and vary beneath the eyes 
of the spectator. At times the full or- 
chestra is used, with the chorus function- 
ing as a single unit; at other times the 
chorus is divided into semi-choruses in 
opposite halves of the orchestra. The 
patterns are always balanced but rarely 


symmetrical; they are always subor- 
dinate to the words and are in no sense 
a distraction. Many of them have a strik- 
ing visual beauty which remains in the 
memory. Among these are the moment 
in Oedipus in which the chorus presents 
a massive grouping around the central 
altar, with arms extended in a_ prayer 
invoking Zeus; a great ring formed by 
the chorus of the Antigone with the 
members placed equidistantly around 
the circumference of the orchestra; an 
informal and a symmetrical arrangement 
of the women of Medea on the steps at 
one side of the stage during a beautiful 
choral song. The complexity of the 
choreography naturally varies with each 
play; that of Oedipus was the most com- 
plicated, that of Antigone the least. 
When the plays are moved from the 
theatre at Epidaurus, with its circular 
orchestra, to the theatre of Herodes At- 
ticus, which has only a half-circle, ex- 
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tensive adjustments in the choral move- 
ments must be made. 

The Greek National ‘Theatre sees as 
central to its style the ritual character 
and religious atmosphere of the plays. 
The chorus plays an important part in 
establishing an effect of gravity, at 
times even of mysticism. The parados is 
an even, stately march, the members us- 
ually walking two-abreast until they are 
well into the orchestra. Gradually a pat- 
tern emerges, frequently using the entire 
orchestra, and then the first words are 
spoken. At the close of the play, after 
the final words, the chorus slowly makes 
its solemn and dignified exit. The awe- 
inspiring effect of the parados and ex- 
odus (reinforced by the musical accom- 
paniment) is difficult to convey. The 
seriousness is further emphasized in the 
choral interludes, in which tempo and 
movement underscore the solemnity of 
the words. 

The selection and training of 
chorus members accounts for the 
these designs 


the 
pre- 
cision with which are 
executed. Sixteen men and _ sixteen 
men make up the permanent chorus of 


wo- 


the company. The present corps has 
been intact for several years. Reptace- 
ments when needed are chosen by audi- 
tions of students from the many schools 
of classical dance and drama in Greece. 
Members must know classical drama and 
be trained in singing and _ speaking. 
They are chosen of uniform size (even 
the slight variations in height are re- 
moved by varying the thicknesses of 
soles on footwear). 

One of the company’s two choreogra- 
phers works out the movement for each 
production in close cooperation with the 
director and has the responsibility for 
rehearsing the chorus. In addition to 
rehearsing for specific plays, the the- 
atre simultaneously carries on a con- 
tinuous training process. The rehearsal 
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period for the chorus of the tragedies 
ranges from three or four months to as 
long as nine months, during which the 
chorus trains daily for four hours each 
morning and afternoon. Mr. Hour- 
mouzios maintains that six to seven 
months of such rehearsal is necessary 
for “a perfect style.” Music is used from 
the beginning of the rehearsals. From 
forty-five to sixty full rehearsals with 
the principals are held, ten or fifteen of 
which take place in the theatre to be 
used for performances. 


This system of training results in truly 
remarkable performances. The exact 
spacing, the absolute accuracy of tim- 
ing, both in speech and movement, can 
only make the spectator marvel; bodies 
move as one, voices blend as one. The 
United States perhaps has actors who 
can equal the individual performers 
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of the National Theatre, but it has no 
ensemble to rival the chorus, which, 
far from seeming extraneous or super- 
imposed, establishes the tone of the 
productions and makes them the unique 
works of art which they are. 

The productions of the Greek Nation- 
al Theatre are not staged for connois- 
seurs alone, but for everyone. During 
the festivals, which have become nation- 
al events for the people of Greece, the 
huge theatre at Epidaurus (four or five 
hours from Athens by automobile) is 
invariably filled. Greek farmers and 
shepherds walk for miles to see the 
plays and are deeply moved by them. 
Indeed, the Greek National Theatre of- 
fers a heartening and illuminating ex- 
ample of what can be done by way of 
preserving the essential spirit of the 
dramas while interpreting them for con- 
temporary appeal. 


Subjects of Tragedy 


Yes, I believe a tragedy can be written about a totally evil man, either be- 
ginning as such, or ending as such. Here I would define evil as the self-ruined 
individual. There can be tragedy of the evil-good man, too, the weak and vol- 
atile. There can be tragedy of the perfect man. There can be tragedy written 
about the struggle of evil against evil and tragedy written about the struggle of 


good against good 


and so on through all the wordage combinations.—Paul 


Green, Dramatic Heritage (New York: Samuel French, 1953), p. 89. Copyrights, 
1953, by Paul Green. Reprinted by permission of the author and Samuel French, 


Inc. 
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VASARI'S DESCRIPTIONS OF 
STAGE MACHINERY 


ORVILLE K. LARSON 


The stage machinery used in the 
sacre Yappresentazioni of the Floren- 
tine religious festivals during the Ren- 
aissance, as described by Giorgio Vasari 
in his Celebrated Lives of Architects, 
Sculptors, and Painters, is well-known, 
particularly the ingegni or mechanical 
contrivances Vasari attributes to Filip- 
po Brunelleschi and Francesco d’An- 
gelo, called I] Cecca. Unfortunately, 
most English translations are too literal 
and the resulting descriptions are com- 
plicated and confusing. Clear-cut ex- 
planations of how these machines were 
constructed and operated are lacking. 
Furthermore, in view of Vasari’s inade- 
quacies and inaccuracies as an art his- 
torian, his explanations concerning the 
appearance and use of these machines 
need further investigation and compari- 
with the theatrical machines de- 
scribed in the more informative ac- 
counts of sacre rappresentazioni avail- 
able, such as the descriptions of the 
sacre rappresentazioni witnessed by the 
Bishop Abraham of Souzdal in Florence 
in 1439. 

The following notes attempt to clarify 
some of the confusion and misunder- 


son 


standing surrounding Vasari’s descrip- 


Orville K. Larson is a member of the College 
of Communication Arts at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


tions of stage machinery used in the 
religious theatricals in Florence during 
the Italian Renaissance. 


I 


The detailed description of the para- 
diso Vasari claims Filippo Brunelleschi 
invented for the sacra rappresentazione 
of The Annunciation performed in the 
S. Felice di Piazza in Florence, besides 
being the most familiar, is perhaps the 
most complicated explanation to be 
found in Vasari’s Lives. Vasari says of 
this machine, “The paradiso was a truly 
marvelous thing, displaying the ability 
and industry of the inventor, for it pre- 
sented the spectacle of Heaven full of 
living figures that moved about amid an 
infinite quantity of lights which ap- 
peared and disappeared like lightning.”* 

The paradiso was a large and compli- 
cated Heaven which was evidently con- 
structed in two sections; one, a station- 
ary section which revealed God the 
Father surrounded by attending angels, 


1 This and all subsequent quotations of the 
Brunelleschi-Cecca machines are from my free 
translations based upon the Italian text in Le 
Opere di Giorgio Vasari, con nuove annotazioni 
e commenti di G. Milanese (Florence, 1878-85) 
and the English translations of Gaston du C. 
De Vere (Medici ed., London, 1912) and A. B. 
Hinds (Temple Classic ed., London, 1927). My 
translations are not to be construed as literal, 
although it is hoped that the spirit of Vasari’s 
writing has been maintained. The full descrip- 
tion of the paradiso may be read in the Ap- 
pendix to this article. 
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and two, a complicated flight machine 
which developed its spectacular and 
dramatic effects through a series of me- 
chanical movements which seemed to 
unfold as the action of the rappresenta- 
zione progressed. 


Vasari dismisses the stationary 
Heaven with the single statement that 
“a tableau of God the Father sur- 
rounded by angels . . . was arranged 
on one side of the paradiso,” and de- 
votes most of his description to the com- 
plicated flight machine, which com- 
prised the paradiso proper. The ma- 
chine was contrived in three parts. The 
first of these represented a part of the 
Heavens, which Vasari tells us Filippo 
created by suspending “a_half-globe 
shaped like a large porringer or in- 
verted barber’s basin between two 
beams which supported the roof.” This 
half-globe or inverted bowl, was formed 
of thin wooden laths that were shaped 
and curved from a great iron ring 
which formed the outer edge of the 
half-globe to the center, where they 
were fastened together at the top with a 
large iron fastener shaped like a star. 
This star also served as a pivot for the 
half-globe when it turned. The- whole 
machine was balanced and suspended 
from an iron ring set in a great wooden 
beam that was placed across the timbers 
of the roof. On the inside edge of 
the iron ring which formed the base or 
circular edge of the suspended _half- 
globe, twelve wooden pedestals or plat- 
forms just large enough to support a 
child of about twelve years of age, were 
fastened. The child, whom Vasari says, 
“stood about three feet in height,” 
was securely fastened to another ring 
placed about two feet above the pedes- 
tal. Although Vasari doesn’t say so, 
these rings apparently were fastened 
to the wooden pedestals by means of 
another iron rod, thus forming a kind 
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of stock or ring support which the child 
stood in.? Twelve children dressed like 
angels with golden wings and golden 
wigs were arranged on the _ pedestals. 
At the proper time, these children ex- 
tended their arms and, joining hands, 
they appeared to be dancing, especially 
when the half-globe was turned.  In- 
side the half-globe, above the heads of 
these little angels. Vasari explains, 
“three circles or garlands of lights were 
arranged with tiny lanterns that could 
not overturned.” “From the 
ground,” he continues, “these lights 
look like stars and the suspended half- 
globe resembles a veritable heaven.” 
The beams above the _ half-globe, in- 
cluding the one from which the 
machine was suspended, were covered 
with cotton to simulate clouds. 

The second part of the machine con- 
sisted of a movable iron frame which 
Vasari describes as “the nosegay of 
angels.” It was arranged with eight 
iron rods or arms which fanned out 
like spokes of a wheel from the end of 
another iron rod which was fastened 
perpendicularly to the arms at the hub 
of the spokes. An iron ring was formed 
at the upper end of the perpendicular 
rod and by means of this ring “the nose- 
gay” was suspended inside the inverted 
half-globe, the eight arms radiating out 
to fill the circular space within the 
globe. It was suspended by ropes 
from the same ring which held the half- 
globe. A wooden platform, which 
Vasari describes “as large as a platter,” 
was fastened to the end of each of the 
eight arms, a platform strong enough to 
support a nine year old boy. Each of 
the eight boys was fastened securely to 
the platform by means of another iron 

2 This assumption is based upon a descrip- 
tion of the iron stocks used to secure the angels 
in the cloud machine Vasari explains was 
used in the rappresentazione of The Ascension 


which will be considered in the discussion of 
the I] Cecca machines. 


ring which Vasari explains “was con- 
nected with the upper part of the arm.” 
The “arm” Vasari refers to is the iron 
bar which supports the platform and 
the boy. Apparently, as in the case of 
the angels inside the half-globe, some 
kind of an iron stock was arranged to 
secure the boys from falling. This 
“nosegay of angels” could be lowered 
and raised by means of a small wind- 
lass, and in the course of the action, 
Vasari tells us, it was lowered sixteen 
feet below the beams supporting the 
roof. Thus, the eight angels could be 
seen without concealing the twelve who 
were arranged along the inside edge of 
the inverted half-globe. 


The third part of the paradiso con- 
sisted of the actual car or carriage that 
conveyed the Angel Gabriel down to 
earth on his Divine Mission. In the 
center and immediately below the eight 
radiating arms of the “nosegay of an- 
gels’ an almond-shaped car or con- 
tainer, made of copper, which Vasari 
calls a mandorla, was suspended.* The 
mandorla was large enough to carry a 
human being who entered and left the 
conveyance through a small door on 
one side. Through numerous smaller 
openings in the mandorla, small lights 
could be seen. These lights, placed in 
iron tubes, were controlled by a spring 
mechanism which made them disappear 
when the mechanism was depressed and 
appear when the mechanism was re- 
leased. The mechanism was operated by 
the passenger in the mandorla. The 
mandorla was lowered and raised by 
means of a second small windlass. Di- 
rectly below the spot where the man- 
dorla would touch the stage, a throne- 
like platform four steps high was placed, 


3 During the Renaissance the word :mandor/a 
was applied to anything almond-shaped. Vasari 
refers here to the copper car or cab that was 
mandorla-shaped. 
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on which the mandorla rested at the 
completion of its descent. Beneath the 
platform a stagehand was hidden and it 
was his duty to bolt the mandorla to the 
platform when it had completed its 
flight. The youth who portrayed the 
Angel Gabriel was securely fastened in- 
side the mandorla with an iron brace 
that was made in three sections which 
would telescope into each other when- 
ever he kneeled. When the mandorla 
stopped on the top of the platform, the 
stagehand who secured it also released 
the iron brace which held the Angel 
within. Then the Angel depressed the 
lights as he emerged from the mandorla 
and walked down onto the stage. Ap- 
proaching the Virgin, he saluted her 
and made the Annunciation. When 
he returned to the mandorla he released 
the mechanism allowing the lights to re- 
appear. At the same time the iron brace 
was refastened to the Angel by the hid- 
den stagehand who then unbolted the 
mandorla from the platform. When all 
was ready, the mandorla was hauled 
back up into the air. 

Above the paradiso, Brunelleschi 
placed two large doors between the 
beams of the roof that supported the 
large wooden beam from which the 
half-globe was suspended. These doors, 
according to Vasari, were ten feet wide 
and moved in grooves on iron or copper 
rollers sliding open to each side. The 
doors were so arranged that they could 
be opened or closed whenever desired 
by merely pulling a cord. These doors, 
Vasari adds, had two additional ad- 
vantages; first, because of their weight, 
they sounded like thunder when they 
moved, and second, when they were 
closed they formed a scaffold for mak- 
ing all the necessary preparations, such 
as fixing or arranging the angels. 

The effect of this complicated flight 
machine must have been breathtaking, 


|| 
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Elevation Drawing of the Chapel of S. Pietro Martyr 
Church of Sant’Eustorgio by Michelozzo, Milan, 1462. 


ay 
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producing a growing sense of wonder 
and amazement in the Florentines as 
they sat or stood in the S. Felice di 
Piazza church witnessing the series of 
effects unfold. First, amid the rumble 
of thunder, the Heavens literally 
opened as the great doors slid open re- 
vealing the stationary Heaven with God 
the Father surrounded by a choir of 
attending angels, and the revolving 
paradiso in its closed position. After 
the pronouncement of God that He had 
chosen the Virgin Mary for the Im- 
maculate Conception, He dispatches the 
Angel Gabriel to convey His message to 
Mary. Then, from the slowly revolving 
half-globe, the nosegay of eight angels, 
with the mandorla suspended beneath, 
slowly descends sixteen feet to the ac- 
companiment of the celestial music of 
the singing angels above. From this 
point, the mandorla, with its flashing 
lights, continues the descent alone, as 
the Heavenly music continues, until it 
comes to rest on the raised platform 
below. Emerging from the mandorla, 
the Angel Gabriel presents himself to 
the Virgin Mary and the Divine Mes- 
sage is delivered as the scene of the An- 
nunciation is played. At the end of this 
scene, Gabriel returns into the man- 
dorla and rises slowly to rejoin the nose- 
gay of angels which in turn ascends to 
its original position within the inverted 
half-globe. Finally, amid further 
rumbling of thunder, the Portals of 
Heaven are closed and the rappresen- 
tazione is concluded. 


Pictorial evidence to support this de- 
scription is suggested by Oscar Fishel 
who believes that when the architect 
Michelozzo (1396-1472), a student and 
colleague of Brunelleschi, was sent to 
Milan in 1462 to build the chapel of 
S. Pietro Martyr in the Church of S. 
Eustorgio, he actually modeled the 
cupola of the chapel after the Brunel- 


2g1 


leschi paradiso or a similar ingegni.* 
The similarity is striking, for the cupola 
(Plate 1) easily recalls Vasari’s descrip- 
tion of “a half-globe shaped like a 
large porringer or an inverted bar- 
ber’s. basin.” It is apparent that 
Michelozzo even went so far as to de- 
pict on the wall of the cupola, the 
band of angels which Vasari describes 
as dancing with “arms extended” on 
the inside edge of the revolving section 
of the paradiso. 

Reconstructions of the Brunelleschi 
paradiso have been made by Valerio 
Mariani and Gastone Simonetti, but 
they are not accurate. Mariani’s model 
omits many of the details which Vasari 
clearly describes.° Although Simon- 
etti’s reconstruction is more accurate, 
some details of the half-globe or por- 
ringer are missing.° James Watrous’s 
drawing (Plate 2) includes all the im- 
portant elements of the revolving para- 
diso mentioned by Vasari, with the ex- 
ception of the simulated cotton clouds 
on the beams the stationary 
heaven." 


and 


II 


Early in the description of the peradiso 
Vasari says 

I shall try to describe exactly how the ma- 
chine was made, seeing that the machine has 
been destroyed and the men who could have 
described it first hand are dead. There is no 
hope that it will be reconstructed because the 
Carmine monastery was seriously damaged by 
the machinery of these celebrations which 
pulled down the timbers of the roof. The 
Camaldine monks are gone and the spot is now 


inhabited by the nuns of S. Pietro Martyr. 


4Oscar Fishel, “Eine Florentiner Theater- 

auffuhrung in der Renaissance,” Zeitschrift fur 
Bildende Kunst, LV (1919-1920), 11-20. 

5 Valerio Mariani, Storia della Scenografia 
Italiana (Firenze, 1930), tav. XI. 

6 Enrico Prampolini, Lineamenti di Sceno- 
grafia Italiana dal rinascimento ad oggi (Rome, 
1950), photo facing page 16. 

7I am indebted to Professor James Watrous, 
Department of Art History, Universtiy of Wis- 
consin, for allowing me to reproduce his re- 
construction of the Brunelleschi paradiso. 
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"Paradise for the Festival of the Annunciation 
i By Filippo Bruneiieschi tor Felice in 
-reconstruchd from kasari hy dames Watrous. 


PLATE II 


Drawing of the Brunelleschi Paradiso, from Vasari. 
Reconstruction by James Watrous. 
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And at the end he remarks that “it is 
well to speak of them [the theatrical 
machines] because they have gone out 
of use.” Brunelleschi died in 1446 and 
the second edition of the Lives, with 
its description of the paradiso, ap- 
peared in 1568, and considering the 
lapse of time between these two events, 
Vasari’s statements regarding the status 
of this theatrical machine raises an in- 
teresting question. If Vasari’s asser- 
tions about the machine are correct, 
how was it possible for him to describe 
the paradiso in such great detail, 
more than a century after the death of 
its creator? Was the machine actually 
defunct and forgotten as Vasari claimed 
it was? 

The fact is, Vasari is not to be de- 
pended upon, for his statements are 
not always true. In the Life of Aris- 
totle da San Gallo (ca. 1481-1551), for 
example, Vasari refers to the “feast of 
S. Felice de Piazza where the Annun- 
ciation was represented, as described 
elsewhere, produced by the company 
of the Orcuiolo in 1525.”8 search 
through all of the biographical ac- 
counts in the Lives reveals that the 
only rappresentazione of The Annun- 
ciation Vasari describes is the one found 
in the Life of Brunelleschi in connec- 
tion with the detailed account of the 
paradiso. Thus, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the machine was still in exist- 
ence in 1525 and it may be further as- 
sumed that Vasari, who was 14 years old 
at the time, may have seen it in opera- 
tion. However, evidence reveals that 
at a much later date Vasari not only saw 
the machine in operation but actually 
had a hand in its operation. 

Giovanni Battista Cini, a poet and 
contemporary of Vasari, relates in his 
Descrizione dell’ apparato fatto in Fi- 

8 The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and 


Architects, trans. by A. B. Hinds (Everyman ed., 
London, 1927), III, 302. My italics. 
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renze per le nozze del principe Don 
Francesco di Tosana e della ser. 
Reina Giovanna d’Austria that during 
the prolonged wedding celebration 
the Duke Francesco di Tosana (de 
Medici) revived the sacra rappresenta- 
zione of The Annunciation on the first 
day of Lent, March g2, 1566, to please 
his new bride, Giovanna Maria 
d’Austria. Cini informs us that 


On the first day of Lent, hoping to please 
his devoutly religious spouse, the Duke re- 
vived the ancient festival of the Annuncia- 
tion. Because this festival had not been enacted 
for many years and some of the machinery 
thought lost, it was feared that the celebrated 
festival of S. Felice, so old and so famous, 
could never again be performed in the Church 
of S. Felice where it had been originally pre- 
sented. This time, in accordance with the plans 
of the nobility, the four Principals of Florence 
and many excellent men of the city, at great 
cost and with much care, presented the An- 
nunciation in the S. Spirito—a very beautiful 
and spacious church—with much splendor and 
great elaboration, using all the machinery of 
old, and without any new additions.9 


Domenico Mellini, another contem- 


porary, supplies further details in his 
description of this religious festival. 


The stage for the presentation was erected 
under the cupola on the choir loft of the 
brotherhood. The windows were closed and 
shaded from the light. On the stage, the room 
of the Virgin was erected with the bed and 
all the other necessary properties. Upon this 
stage the various Prophets and Sybils appeared, 
one by one, to recite their prophecies. Then 
the sky, which was arranged in the cupola of 
the church, opened and the Paradiso appeared 
which filled the audience with amazement. 
God the Father was seen in the Heavens, sur- 
rounded by Angels and Cherubin. He ordered 
the Angel Gabriel to descend to the Virgin 
Mary, to announce the incarnation of His Son. 
The Angel Gabriel then descended slowly to 


9 Vasari printed this eye-witness account in 
his Lives anonymously; it is reprinted in the 
Milanese edition Le Opera di Giorgio Vasari 
(Firenze, 1882), VIII, 616-17. Piero Ginori Conti 
identified Cini as the author. See P. G. Conti, 
L’Apparato per le nozze di Francesco de’Medici 
e di Giovanna d’Austria (Firenze, 1936), 9, note 
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the ground in a beautiful mandorla filled with 
lamps. Above him a chorus of Angels descended 
together and stopped in mid-air as Gabriel 
slowly descended to the earth in the mandorla. 
When Gabriel arrived on the ground, the man- 
dorla opened and the angel emerged from the 
mandorla as it unexpectedly lighted up in bril- 
liant splendor, With beautiful grace, Gabriel 
conducted himself to the Virgin and with an 
almost divine voice, he delivered the message 
of God.10 


What particularly interesting 
about this revival of the festival of the 
Annunciation is the fact that the para- 
diso Mellini describes is identical to the 
one Vasari describes and attributes to 
Brunelleschi. The italicized passage of 
Gabriel’s descent in Mellini’s account 
reads like a paraphrase of the same ac- 
tion in Vasari’s description. Piero 
Conti has shown that Vasari was in 
charge of all the arches, decorations, 
settings, and machinery for the various 
theatricals in the extensive wedding 
celebration, so he must have been in 
charge of this theatrical machine, too. 
Thus, the evidence indicates that Vasari 
himself had first-hand knowledge of 
how this theatrical contrivance was used 
which enabled him to give in great de- 
tail the account of the machine in 
operation in spite of his assertion that 
“the men who could have described it 
first hand are dead,” and proves that 
a version of Brunelleschi’s machine sur- 
vived into the second half of the six- 
teenth century despite Vasari’s declara- 
tion that “the use of these machines has 
gone out completely.” 

Vasari’s attitude’ in 
is puzzling and one can _ only 
surmise why he failed to mention 
his own association with the machine. 


this matter 


10 Descrizione dell’ Entrata Della sereniss. 
Reina Giovanna d’Austria e dell’Apparato, Cited 
from Alessandro D’Ancona, Origini del Teatro 
Italiano (2nd ed., Torino, 1891), II, 186-87. My 
italics. 

11See Piero G. Conti, L’Apparato per le 
nozze ... , for Vasari’s work on this wedding 
festival. 
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From what is known of him, it 
would have been more in character 
for him to elaborate and take credit 
for all the “improvements” he made on 
the ancient machine, yet in his auto- 
biography Vasari merely notes that for 
his patron, Duke Francesco de Medici, 
“he was obliged, on account of the same 
wedding, to enlarge and_ reconstruct 
the apparatus in the tribune of the S. 
Spirito for the ceremony which pre- 
viously had always taken place in S. 
Felice di Piazza.” 

Apparently, the old machine had 
hung for years, dusty and forgotten and 
partially dismantled, in the tribune of 
S. Felice di Piazza, where the weakened 
roof timbers of the church made it 
unsafe for further use. Vasari had the 
machine removed and rehung in the 
cupola of S. Spirito where he must have 
renovated and rerigged it for the re- 
ligious festival. 


Ill 

Francesco d’Angelo, called I] Cecca 
(1441-1481), continued, according to 
Vasari, the Brunelleschi tradition of 
creating spectacular effects for the re- 
ligious theatricals in Florence. Vasari 
records that in addition to arranging 
the machinery for the sacre rappresen- 
Cecca created numerous 
theatrical devices which were used in 
the large and elaborate out-of-door 
theatrical processions held annually in 
June in honor of St. John, patron saint 
of Florence; devices which included in- 
genious clouds that were carried on the 
shoulders of the devout, giant puppets 
that towered over the heads of the 
spectators, and admirably made trium- 
phal cars or pageant wagons. Vasari 
describes these in detail and declares at 
the conclusion of his explanations that 
“the machines and contrivances . . . of 


tazioni, Tl 


12 Lives, IV, 285. 
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Cecca... 
vices of Filippo Brunelleschi, 
great improvement.”!% 

A second sacra rappresentazione, tra- 
ditionally as popular and presented as 
frequently as The Annunciation in 
Florence, was the spectacle of The As- 
cension which also boasted of an in- 
genious heaven and the flight machine 
which carried Jesus Christ up to 
Heaven. Vasari credits I] Cecca with 
the invention of these contrivances and 
then proceeds to explain how they were 
arranged and used. “Christ,” he says, 
“was raised from a mountain admirably 
constructed of wood, and carried to 
Heaven by a cloud full of Angels, leav- 
ing the Apostles on the mountain.” 
“This was marvelously done,” Vasari 
exclaims, “especially since the Heaven 
was somewhat larger than that of S. 
Felice di Piazza, although the apparatus 
was almost the same.” Vasari is refer- 
ring here to the stationary heaven. 

According to Vasari, the Church of 
the Carmine, where he relates the rap- 
presentazione of The Ascension was en- 
acted, was considerably larger and 
loftier than S. Felice where The Annun- 
ciation was presented and Il Cecca ap- 
parently utilized the additional room to 
arrange a second heaven in addition to 
the one that was used to receive Christ. 
This heaven, which corresponds to the 
revolving section of Brunelleschi’s 
paradiso, apparently was one of the 
“improvements” Vasari credits to Il 
Cecca. The fact that Vasari mentions 
that the amount of space available in 
the Church of the Carmine was greater 
than that in the S. Felice seems to imply 
that Il Cecca’s Heaven was larger than 
the paradiso. Vasari’s description, how- 
ever, is not very clear for he relates 
that the heaven consisted of “large 


added many things to the de- 
with 


13 My translation of Vasari’s description of 
the Il Cecca Ascension machines will be found 
in the Appendix to this article. 
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wheels like windlasses which moved 
ten circles representing ten heavens, 
from the center to the circumference, 
full of lights representing the stars, 
which were simulated by copper lan- 
terns and so arranged that when the 
wheels turned they always remained 
in position.” These confusing details 
suggest that Il Cecca’s machine was an 
expansion of one section of the Brunel- 
leschi paradiso in which I Cecca in- 
creased to ten the three “circles or 
garlands of light” that were suspended 
above the twelve angels within the half- 
globe of the paradiso. These ten wheels 
were arranged in concentric circles of 
varying sizes which were capable of 
revolving individually or  simultan- 
eously. The copper lanterns which 
simulated the stars were hung from 
these circles on pivots which allowed 
them to remain upright as the wheels 
turned. Pictorial evidence of what this 
device must have looked like may be 
found in a contemporary painting. 
Vittore Carpaccio’s The Thousand 
Martyrs (Plate 3) illustrates what must 
be a similar heaven, for in the distant 
sky above a mountain, Carpaccio de- 
picts a louvre-shaped device with an- 
gels hovering below which obviously 
represents a heaven. The eight circles 
in Carpaccio’s painting would seem to 
coincide with Vasari’s description of the 
ten circles. 


The cloud machine which carried 
Jesus up to heaven operated on a prin- 
cipal similar to that of a modern ele- 
vator that slides its car up and down 
between two stationary tracks, for the 
cloud ascended and descended between 
two cables which acted as guides in its 
flight. The long cables were stretched 
from the rafters of the church down to 
the rood-screen which served as_ the 
stage, where they were securely fastened. 
The cloud machine itself was a simple 
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PLATE III 
Detail from The Thousand Martyrs by Vittore Carpaccio. 


device; a platform or section of flooring 
which was fastened to an iron beam or 
bar which extended from side to side 


beneath the platform. At each end of 
this iron beam, a pulley wheel was fixed 
which rode up and down the cable and 
guards over the wheels prevented them 
from slipping off the cable. A heavy 
lead weight suspended from the iron 
beam below the platform stabilized the 
car and prevented it from tipping for- 
ward or backwards. The platform was 
hauled up and down by means of ropes. 
Two iron frames or stocks, set in heavy 
bases which also helped to stabilize 
the car, were fastened to the floor of the 
platform. The actors who imperson- 
ated the two angels who came down to 
welcome Jesus, were securely fastened in 
these stocks “by the girdle” or around 
the waist so they could not fall out as 
they descended and ascended. These 
stocks were arranged in swivel bases 


which allowed the angels to turn about; 
to move in and out, to kneel, and turn 
whenever necessary. Thus, they were 
able to face the sky when they were 
ascending. The edges of the platform 
were masked with profile cut-outs of 
painted angel images and with cotton 
wool to simulate a Heavenly cloud. 
“The whole,’ Vasari concludes, ‘was 
covered with cotton wool, forming a 
cloud full of cherubin and seraphim . . . 
all very well arranged.” 


IV 

Eye-witness accounts support the 
spectacular effects created with theatri- 
cal machines, such as Vasari describes. 

The most informative descriptions of 
the sacre rappresentazioni are those by 
the Russian Bishop, Abraham of Souz- 
dal who witnessed performances of The 
Annunciation and The Ascension in 
Florence in 1439. 
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The important passage in the 


Bishop’s descriptions, relative to these 
notes, is a portion of the final para- 
graph of his account of the ascent of 
Jesus Christ in The Ascension. 
Bishop writes that 


The 


As Jesus approached the cloud it engulfed 
him from head to foot, and the angels at his 
right and left bowed before him. At that mo- 
ment, additional lamps were lighted to envelop 
Jesus and the two angels in a wonderous blind- 
ing light. Then Jesus continued to ascend to 
Heaven accompanied by the angels who kneeled 
at his side.t4 


And in the Il Cecca machine, Vasari 
explains that 

The angels were bound by a girdle at the waist 
to an iron which was fastened to the platform, 
in such a way that the angels could turn about, 
moving in and out, kneeling, and turning when- 
ever necessary. Thus, they were able to face the 
sky when ascending. 


‘The actions of the angels in the cloud 
machine Vasari describes for The As- 
cension are identical to the actions of 
the angels who came down to accom- 
pany Jesus to His Heavenly Father in 
the performance of The Ascension that 
the Bishop saw in Florence in 1439. 

In light of the above evidence, it can 
only be concluded that Vasari’s state- 
ments concerning I] Cecca’s “improve- 
ments” on the Brunelleschi theatrical 
machines are in error. ‘The evidence 
suggests that most of the theatrical 
machines that Vasari attributes to II 
Cecca were in use long before I] Cecca 
appeared in Florence. 

The more Vasari’s statements con- 
cerning the Brunelleschi-Cecca ingegni 
or stage machinery of the sacre rappre- 
sentazioni are examined in the light 
of contemporary evidence, the clearer 
it becomes that Vasari probably came 


14 For the account of the Bishop’s stay in 
Florence and translations of his descriptions see 
my article “Bishop Abraham of Souzdal’s De- 
scription of Sacre Rappresentazioni” in ETJ, 
IX (October, 1957), 208-13. 


closest to the truth, when, in his at- 
tempt to place Brunelleschi’s mechani- 
cal effects in historical perspective, he 
remarked that “some assert that they 
were introduced long before.” 


APPENDIX 
3RUNFLLESCHI’s Paradiso 

It is said that the machinery for the Paradiso 
of S. Felice di Piazza of Florence was invented 
by Filippo for the representation of The An- 
nunciation in the festival of the same name, 
according the time-honored custom of the Flor- 
entines. The Paradiso was truly a marvelous 
thing, displaying the ability and industry of the 
inventor for it presented the spectacle of 
Heaven full of living figures that moved about 
amid an infinite quantity of lights which ap- 
peared and disappeared almost like lightning. 
I shall try to describe exactly how the machine 
was made, seeing that the machine has been 
destroyed and the men who could have de- 
scribed it firsthand are dead. There is no hope 
that it will be reconstructed because the Car- 
mine monastery was seriously damaged by the 
machinery of these celebrations which pulled 
down the timbers of the roof, and the Camal- 
dine monks are gone and the spot is now in- 
habited by the nuns of S. Pietro Martyr. 

For this effect Filippo suspended a half-globe 
shaped like a large porringer or inverted bar- 
ber’s basin between two beams which supported 
the roof. The half-globe was formed of thin 
wooden laths that curved from the great iron 
ring that formed the outer edge of the center 
where they were fastened together at the 
top with an iron star that served also as a pivot. 
The whole machine was balanced and suspended 
from an iron ring set in a great pine beam 
that was placed across the timbers of the roof. 
From the ground the half-globe resembled a 
veritable heaven. A wooden pedestal just large 
enough to support a twelve year old child was 
fastened to the inside of the iron ring which 
formed the base or circular edge. The children 
stood about three feet in height and they were 
fastened securely to another iron ring placed 
two feet above the pedestal. These twelve chil- 
dren, arranged as I have described, on pedestals 
and dressed like angels with golden wings and 
golden wigs, joined hands at the proper time, 
and extending their arms, they appeared to be 
dancing, especially when the half-globe re- 
volved. Within the sphere, above the heads of 
the angels, three circles or garlands of light 
were arranged with tiny lanterns that could not 
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be overturned. From the ground, these lights 
looked like stars, and the beams, which were 
covered with cotton, looked like clouds. 


A strong iron rod with a ring on the top 
end, was suspended from the same ring that 
held the half-globe by a thin rope which low- 
ered it to the ground, as shall be explained 
presently. This iron rod had eight arms or 
branches, which revolved in an arc large enough 
to fill the space inside the half-globe. A nine 
year old boy was placed on a wooden disc as 
large as a platter which was attached to the 
end of each arm, and the lad was securely fas- 
tened to another iron rod which was connected 
to the upper part of the arm in such a manner 
that it allowed him to turn in any direction. 
The iron rod supporting the eight angels was 
lowered gradually by means of a small windlass, 
and descending from the sphere, it was lowered 
sixteen feet below the beams supporting the 
roof, Thus, the eight angels could be seen with- 
out concealing the twelve angels arranged along 
the inside edge of the half-globe. 

In the center of what might be called ap- 
propriately the nosegay of eight angels, a cop- 
per mandorla was hung. Through numerous 
openings in the mandorla small lights could be 
seen. These lights, placed in iron tubes, were 
controlled by a spring mechanism which made 
them disappear into position, the mandorla was 
lowered slowly by another small windlass onto 
a throne-like platform four steps high placed 
where the scene was to be enacted and then 
the mandorla was bolted to the platform by a 
man hidden beneath the platform. Inside the 
mandorla the youth portraying the Angel was 
securely fastened with an iron brace made in 
three sections which telescoped into each other 
whenever he kneeled. Thus, when the nosegay 
had descended and the mandorla rested on the 
platform, the man who fastened the mandorla 
released the iron brace which held the Angel 
within. The Angel, emerging from the man 
dorla, walked down to the stage and approach- 
ing the Virgin he saluted her and made the An- 
nunciation. Then he returned to the mandorla 
and the lights which had disappeared when he 
stepped out reappeared and the iron brace was 
replaced by the man below, while the angels 
in the nosegay sang and those in the heaven 
revolved. 

Thus, a very beautiful heaven was produced. 
The effect was heightened because, in addi- 
tion to the choir of angels just described, a 
tableau of God the Father surrounded by 
angels similar to those in the choir, was ar- 
ranged on one side of the half-globe. These 
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were supported by iron braces like the others. 
In this manner the heaven, God the Father, 
the angels, the mandorla with its many lights, 
and the sweet music represented a most realis- 
tic heaven. In addition to this, in order that 
the Heaven might open and close, Filippo added 
two large doors, ten feet wide, one on either 
side, which moved in grooves on iron or copper 
rollers. The doors were so arranged that when- 
ever desired, they could be opened or closed by 
pulling a thin cord. These doors had two addi- 
tional advantages; first, being heavy, they 
sounded like thunder when they moved, and 
second, when closed, they formed a scaffold for 
fixing the angels and making the other neces- 
sary preparations. These ingenious things and 
many others were invented by Filippo, although 
some assert that they were introduced long be- 
fore. In any case, it is well to speak of them 
because they have gone out of use completely. 


In Cecca’s Ascension 

I shall describe the festival of the Ascension. 
It was very fine. Christ was raised from an ad- 
mirably constructed mountain of wood by a 
cloud full of angels and carried into heaven, 
leaving the Apostles on the mountain. This was 
marvelously done, especially, since the heaven 
was somewhat larger than that of S. Felice di 
Piazza, though the apparatus was almost the 
same. As the Church of the Carmine, where 
The Ascension was performed, is considerably 
broadier and loftier than the S. Felice, another 
heaven besides the one which received Christ, 
was arranged over the principal tribune in 
which large wheels like windlasses moved ten 
circles representing the ten heavens, from the 
center to the circumference full of lights repre- 
senting the stars which were simulated by cop- 
per lantern so arranged that when _ the 
wheels turned they always remained in 
place, as some lanterns do that are commonly 
used today. From this heaven, which was a 
beautiful thing, two large cables were stretched 
down to the gallery or rood-screen of the 
church where they were fastened. A platform 
which was supported below by an iron beam 
moved along these cables on pulleys attached 
to each end of the iron beam. The platform 
supported two angels who were balanced on the 
platform by lead weights beneath their feet 
and another below the platform. It was covered 
with cotton wool, forming a cloud full of 
cherubin and seraphim, and other angels, in 
various colors, all very well arranged. These 
angels were let down by ropes to the top of 
the screen to announce to Christ His Ascension 
to heaven and to perform other duties. The 
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angels were bound by a girdle at the waist to up by the same apparatus by which they were 
an iron rod which was fastened to the plat- lowered. 

form, in such a way that the angels could turn These machines and contrivances were cre- 
about; moving in and out, kneeling and turning ated by Cecca, who wisely added many things 
whenever necessary. Thus, they were able to to the devices invented by Filippo Brunelleschi, 
face the sky when ascending. They were drawn — with great improvement. 


An End to Tragedy 


Too long the Tragick Muse hath aw’d the stage, 
And frighten’d wives and children with her rage; 
Too long Drawcansir roars, Parthenope weeps, 

While ev’ry lady cries, and critick sleeps. 

With ghosts, rapes, murders, tender hearts they wound, 
Or else, like thunder, terrify with sound. 

When the skill’d actress to her weeping eyes, 

With artful sigh, the handkerchief applies, 

How griev’d each sympathizing nymph appears! 
And box and gallery both melt in tears. 

Or when, in armour of Corinthian brass, 

Heroick actor stares you in the face, 

And cries aloud, with emphasis that’s fit, on 
Liberty, freedom, liberty and Briton! 

While frowning, gaping for applause he stands, 
What generous Briton can refuse his hands? 

Like the tame animals design’d for show, 

You have your cues to clap, as they to bow; 

Taught to commend, your judgments have no share; 
By chance you guess aright, by chance you err. 


—Henry Fielding, Prologue to The Author's Farce. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN ART 


FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


In the second volume of his book 
Democracy in America, Alexis de Toc- 
queville declared that democratic na- 
tions will “cultivate the arts that serve 
to render life easy in preference to those 
whose object is to adorn it. They will 
habitually prefer the useful to the 
beautiful, and they will require that the 
beautiful should be useful.” Perhaps de 
Tocqueville described here, as well, if 
not better than anyone else, the continu- 
ing conditions affecting the American 
theatre. 


Americans have always loved the thea- 
tre and theatrical troupes; theatres and 
opera houses have always been part of 
the American scene from the very begin- 
ning. Among the outstanding character- 
istics of our theatre has been its utility 
and usefulness, its ability to “render 
life easy” or, at least, easier on the 
frontier, as well as its small business 
aspects, its drive, its imagination, its 
restlessness, its creativeness, its ability 
to thrive in what must have seemed to 
some the most unlikely soil. And there 
has been, always, its direct and im- 
mediate communication with its audi- 
ence wherever they were, whether in the 
elegant surroundings of the Dock Street 
Theatre in Charleston, South Carolina, 


Frank Thompson, Jr., is a Democratic Repre- 
sentative from New Jersey. The article above 
is a modification of the speech he delivered to 
the AETA at the Convention in Chicago, De- 
cember, 1956. 


in the Eighteenth Century, or in the 
primitive surroundings of the mining 
camps when the Booths presented 
Shakespeare. 

Because the American Theatre is 
wholly dependent on its audience for 
support, it had to communicate or go 
out of existence, and it had to be use- 
ful within the meaning of de Tocque- 
ville’s comment. The American Theatre 
has had no royal patrons or national 
subsidy, although some States—such as 
Virginia in the notable case of the Bart- 
er Theatre—have made some minor 
contributions. So the American Theatre 
has had to be uniquely aware of its 
budget. It has had to meet payrolls, it 
has had to pay its own way and in these 
matters it has been and is part of the 
world of business, and particularly 
small business. 

The fact that the American Theatre 
in all its aspects—drama, music, opera, 
ballet, poetry—produces through the 
Federal admissions tax only about five 
million dollars annually is proof of the 
present smallness of this business and of 
the American theatre’s present pre- 
carious financial state and that far-reach- 
ing steps must be taken now before it 
is too late. This five million dollar take 
may be compared with the eighty mil- 
lion dollars which this tax produced on 
motion pictures until the 84th Congress 
took the tax off tickets costing go cents 
or less. The Congress, undoubtedly, will 
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take into consideration the fact that 
the professional legitimate theatre seems 
to be rapidly disappearing from the 
American scene. The number of com- 
mercial theatres available throughout 
the United States has declined by 64% 
since 1921, and the annual number of 
shows on Broadway has declined by 
68% since 1932. James F. Reilly, execu- 
tive director of the National Association 
of Legitimate Theatres, told the House 
Ways and Means Committee on Novem- 
ber go, 1956 that the annual overall 
Broadway losses have been cut from 
$3,000,000 to $1,500,000. No other busi- 
ness could operate long at a loss, and 
show business can’t continue to show 
losses and survive without subsidy. 


Dr. Francis H. Horn, now president 
of Pratt Institute, while executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation, wrote that in 1900 there were 
over 5,000 legitimate professional the- 
atres in the United States—not count- 
ing music halls and opera houses. By 
1946 there were only 200, one-sixth of 
them in New York City. Dr. Horn went 
on to say that “salvation of the theatre 
in America does not lie within the 
Broadway theatre. The present Broad- 
way theatre is unable to reproduce it- 
self; much of its new blood must come 
from the college and university theatres. 
But their major contribution to the the- 
atre is not the young actors and writers 
and designers that they send to Broad- 
way. It is in their development of a 
grass-roots movement, which, with the 
help of the community theatre, and with 
the shot in the arm which ANTA now 
seems able to give, holds some promise 
of reestablishing a living theatre for 
real vitality.” But Dr. Horn failed en- 
tirely to take into consideration the con- 
tribution which we can make toward 
helping the theatre help itself, by giv- 


ing it the recognition and support of 
our national government which the 
theatre must have. In this Dr. Horn was, 
perhaps, showing the usual lack of in- 
terest in the role of Government in the 
arts which is typical of American edu- 
cators in general. 


The purpose of the liberal and fine 
arts is to mould capable and cultivated 
human beings and thereby to build bet- 
ter citizens and better communities. The 
Founding Fathers knew this and we 
forget it at our peril. George Washing- 
ton provided funds in his will for a na- 
tional university which would educate 
young people for leadership and the 
curriculum included fine arts. Thomas 
Jefferson, author, architect, musician, de- 
veloped legislation for a system of public 
education which provided a public art 
gallery and a Department of Fine Arts. 
Jefferson considered the arts as import- 
and as the other disciplines. 


Tyrone Guthrie, in a_ challenging 
article in the New York Times Mag- 
azine for November 25, 1956, made out 
a brilliant case for a system of Federal 
subsidy of the arts in America and 
pointed to the British Arts Council as 
a prototype which the United States 
could adapt. What is the British Arts 
Council? It is, said Mr. Guthrie, “a 
mechanism whereby the state, out of tax- 
payers’ money, supports the arts—the- 
atre, music, opera, ballet, poetry, paint- 
ing and sculpture.” Mr. Guthrie’s thesis 
is not new or unique. As a matter of 
fact, in the final chapter of a two-volume 
History of the American Theatre, pub- 
lished in 1833, William Dunlap, some- 
times called the “father of drama’ in 
this country, made out an even more 
persuasive case for a national theatre 
supported by the Federal Government. 
“If the expenses of the national theatre 
should exceed the receipts,” wrote Mr. 
Dunlap, “let it be supplied by increased 
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taxes on taverns and tippling houses.” 
Things were simpler in early America. 
and if Dunlap’s suggestion had been 
implemented by legislation at the Fed- 
eral level all of us would be better off 
today. 


Our cultural leaders who agree on so 
many things, however, find themselves 
deeply divided on the question of sub- 
sidy. The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, and the National Music Coun- 
cil, for instance, actively support sub- 
sidy. But Willard Swire, appearing on 
behalf of the American National The- 
atre and Academy before the Subcom- 
mittee on Excise Taxes of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives in Washington No- 
vember 30, 1956, said 

. it is my sincere desire that this Commit- 
tee and this Congress encourage the continued 
and expanded undertakings of the cultural 
arts including theatre and concerts and _lec- 
tures, by removing the excise tax. In no other 
country in the world are the cultural arts sub- 
ject to taxation, but to the contrary, those 
countries which are most notably recognized as 
cultural leaders actually the 
Knowing and understanding the motivations 
and principles of American artists. I can state 
unequivocally that they are not seeking govern- 
ment subsidization but only desire the removal 
of this Federal burden so that they may freely 
compete with commercially sponsored enter- 
tainment. 


subsidize arts. 


Congress is most successful at legislat- 
ing, of course, when there is widespread 
and substantial agreement in any par- 
ticular field as to the problems con- 
fronting it. If our cultural leaders can 
forge a unified policy, they can be pow- 
erful agents for the adoption of such a 
policy and an implementing program 
by the Federal Government. 


The American Educational Theatre 
Association, because of its superior po- 
sition at the grass-roots of our country, 
can spearhead this drive for the enact- 
ment into law of a basic, minimum cul- 
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tural program. It can make speeches at 
intermission. It can tell its audiences 
about the future of America when it 
has reached cultural maturity and art 
means discipline and active participa- 
tion and a fuller and richer life much 
more than it means passive entertain- 
ment. It and its audience together can 
buttonhole Senators and Representatives 
and local representatives, and tell them 
about the important role the cultural 
ams are taking in winning the friendship 
of the 700,000,000 uncommitted peoples 
to our side in this cold war period when 
the Russians are depicting us as_bar- 
barians while they show their real face 
in Hungary, Egypt, the Near, Middle, 
and Far East and elsewhere. 


I should like to urge upon you the 
iron necessity for a tremendous expan- 
sion of our cultural exchange programs, 
for at present they are puny in compar- 
ison with the Russian effort. The 84th 
Congress enacted into law legislation 
sponsored by Senator Humphrey and 
myself to provide for the promotion 
and strengthening of international rela- 
tions through cultural and athletic ex- 
changes and participation in interna- 
tional fairs and festivals. This is the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act or Public 
Law 860-84th Congress. 


Theodore S. Streibert, testifying at 
the hearings on the cultural exchange 
legislation sponsored by Senator Hum- 
phrey and myself, told the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee the Russions 
were spending 38 million dollars on 
trade fairs alone, and had sent out 148 
cultural and sports delegations in one 
year while we sent out 37 cultural and 7 
sports delegations in two years. The Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts authorized 
by section 10 of Public Law 860-84th 
Congress to help expand our cultural 
counter-offensive in line with the real- 
ities of the situation has not yet been 
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established despite the several months 
that have intervened since the passage 
of the Act. 

There is serious doubt among such 
well-informed observers as Richard L. 
Coe, distinguished drama critic of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
and a member of the drama panel of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy, and others equally  well- 
known, as to how well the present inter- 
agency (OCB) cultural committee, which 
makes the substantive decisions in re- 
spect to the cultural presentations pro- 
gram, is working. Mr. Coe, for instance, 
writing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of October 21, 1956, ex- 
plained that 
What I’m getting at is not whether the Gov- 
ernment should take part in cultural ex- 
changes, but at the hypocrisy that rules what 
program there is. On the one hand President 
Fisenhower issues impressive statements about 
the importance of such an idea. On the other, 
once such a program has gone up the State 
Department rugs, such Anne 
Frank and Porgy and Bess get the turn-down 
.. . But what these matters boil down to—the 
turning down of ‘Anne Frank’ and the refusal 
of India’s invitation to ‘Porgy’ for a visit dur- 
ing next month’s UNESCO meeting—is a hol- 
low hypocrisy of saying one thing and doing 
another. The President’s fine phrases are being 
into meaningless gibberish by 


projects as 


turned 
activity. 

From all this it becomes clear, I think, 
that there is a vast amount of work to 
be done and if it is to be done you must 
join forces with others, roll up your 
sleeves and start digging. And I hope 
you will join with me in demanding that 
the Government’s top cultural officer 
be seated on this inter-agency cultural 
committee which has the final word with 
respect to the cultural presentations pro- 
gram. It is obvious that such men would 
add great strength to this committee 
and this was the clear intent of Section 
11 of the Thompson-Humphrey Act. 
I am talking not about abstractions 
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but such flesh-and-blood officials as L. 
Quincy Mumford, Harold Spivacke, and 
Randall Jarrell of the Library of Con- 
gress. At present Dr. Spivacke advises on 
the program by the round-about method 
of being appointed to the Music Panel 
of ANTA and he has to journey to New 
York City for the purpose. Others who 
should be on this OCB cultural com- 
mittee are Leonard Carmichael, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution; the 
officials of the National Gallery of Art, 
and the National Collection of Fine 
Arts; the conductors of the great Service 
Bands and Orchestras of the Defense 
Department which have toured abroad 
with great success and others who 
would be a tremendous asset to this 
cultural committee. How do you ex- 
plain a “cultural committee” totally de- 
void of any cultural leaders? 


The Washington, D. C. Board of 
Trade, the local Chamber of Commerce, 
some years ago established a cultural 
development committee which has many 
accomplishments to its credit in ad- 
vancing the cultural arts. I would like 
to see similar committees established in 
hundreds of other communities and 
have as members those local cultural 
leaders in every field of the arts, as well 
as those businessmen who as patrons or 
subscribers, or as amateur painters, 
actors, musicians, writers, or having par- 
ticipated in the arts as students of yours, 
have a deep and abiding interest in cul- 
tural matters. Cultural leaders should, 
of course, work through such organiza- 
tions as the AETA, the Music Educators 
National Conference, the College Art 
Association, ANTA, and the National 
Theatre Conference. They should also 
join and work through such fine or- 
ganizations as the National Federation 
of Independent Business which is giving 
such splendid leadership to our small 
businessmen at the national level, and 
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the National Art Education Association 
which is truly outstanding. 


Cultural leaders in the educational 
field should seek better and more ef- 
fective liaison with the great labor or- 
ganizations so that they will understand 
your problems better and be able to 
give you the support which you must 
have if America is to advance in cul- 
tural matters. I should point out that 
at most of the hearings on cultural 
legislation in Washington such unions 
as the American Federation of Music- 
ians, and the Actors’ Equity Association 
are well represented. But, so far as I 
have been able to determine, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and _ the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
which maintain offices and _ staffs in 
Washington did not have representatives 
at the hearings on my four cultural bills 
which were enacted into law by the 84th 
Congress. I could be mistaken but I 
gather they are much more interested in 
educational exchanges than they are in 
cultural exchanges. Since the educa- 
tional fine arts organizations are all af- 
filiated with one or more of these three 
organizations, the NEA, ACE, and 
ACLS, you should make them a point 
of concentration now on. They 
can be of very great assistance to you 
and it may be that it is as simple as 
telling them what it is you want. 


from 


Tremendously important, also, to the 
advancement of the arts in our country 
are State Fine Arts Commissions, and I 
hope the day will come when every state 
will create such an agency. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in our nation’s cultural life in 
the past fifty years was the acceptance 
of our cultural leaders by both political 
parties during the national campaigns 
in 1956, and the formation of the Dem- 
ocratic Committee on the Arts and the 
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Committee of the Arts and Sciences for 
Eisenhower. I would like to see these 
two committees merged into an inde- 
pendent and powerful National Council 
on the Arts and Crafts to help us at this 
critical time in our history develop and 
implement the strategy and the pro- 
grams which are absolutely crucial if 
we are to stem the Russian drive. Surely 
these two great committees with several 
hundred cultural leaders as members 
must be given a continuing function in 
our national life in addition to the ones 
they play every four years. 


I believe that the reasons for merg- 
ing the Republican and Democratic 
cultural committees are compelling ones. 
While there are splendid organizations 
in certain fields of the arts (such as the 
American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, the American National Theatre 
and Academy, the American Institute 
of Architects, the American Federation 
of Arts, the National Music Council, 
the American Craftsmen’s Council, the 
National Theatre Conference, the 
American Federation of Musicians, and 
the Actors’ Equity Association to name 
only a few) there is no nation-wide 
organization or organizations—such as 
those in medicine, surgery, law, labor, 
farming, and business—through which 
matters of vital concern to all of the 
arts and crafts can be considered and 
through which a common program can 
be developed. Certainly if the arts and 
crafts cannot and do not speak to each 
other and to all of us—a situation that 
is rather far advanced in the sciences— 
then our national life sustains a great 
and permanent loss. 


In a thoughtful and timely letter. 
James S. Schramm, president of the 
American Federation of Arts, told me 
some weeks ago that “The American 
Federation of Arts cannot participate in 
any activities with a partisan-political 
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flavor and it is my personal conviction 
that only by a scrupulous avoidance of 
partisan implications can we hope to 
develop a sound, long range federal 
policy with respect to the arts.” 

Let me give you a dramatic illustra- 
tion of the need for a National Council 
of the Arts and Crafts such as I have 
proposed. In his New York Times Mag- 
azine article which I referred to earlier, 
Tyrone Guthrie wrote in part as follows: 
Last July over three hundred men and women 
eminent in the arts and public life in the United 
States subscribed their names to an appeal to 
Congress to enact forthwith legislation to set up 
a Federal advisory Commission on the Arts. 
The names of the signatories were all na- 
tionally, many of them internationally, cele- 
brated; the document was brief and moderate. 
Perhaps the very moderation of its demands 
and the mildness of its tone went a, little against 
it. However that may be, it bombarded the ears 
of the populace with the stridency of a feather 
falling on velvet. There was very little press 
coverage and no political impact whatsoever. 
My point is this: I cannot credit that in any 
other civilized community of the contemporary 
world a document, signed by so many such rep- 
resentatives and such eminent persons could 
possibly have fallen with so dull a thud. Also 
that, had a comparable manifesto been issued in 
the United States over the signatures of a com- 
parable group, drawn not from the world of art 
but from either sports or business, it would not 
have been so humiliatingly ignored by the press 
or the public’s representatives in Congress. The 
fate of this document is just one more in- 
stance of the lowly place accorded the arts in 
the national estimation. 


As many of you know, the 84th Con- 
gress enacted into law six major bills in 
the field of the cultural arts, four of 
which I initiated. This point seems to 
have escaped the attention of Mr. Guth- 
rie. In addition to the Humphrey- 
Thompson Act mentioned earlier the 
Congress granted a charter to the Na- 
tional Music Council, tripled the bud- 
get of the Fine Arts Commission, created 
a Federal commission to plan a National 
Cultural Center, removed the admis- 
sions tax on movie tickets costing go 
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cents or less, and created an important 
rural library program. Since the 84th 
Congress did pass six important cultural 
measures it should be possible to get at 
least that many through the 85th Con- 
gress. Here are the measures which | 
think most likely to be enacted inio 
law and in many of which you should 
be interested. Some of them have al- 
ready been approved by this Admin- 
istration: 

1) A program of Distinguished Civil- 
ian Awards (HR-488). 

2) Representation for music and the- 
atre arts on the 47-year old Commission 
of Fine Arts (S-965 and HR-2512). 

3) High standards of architectural de- 
sign and decoration for Federal public 
buildings (HR-7106). 

4) Repeal of the misnamed cabaret 
tax (S-663, S-110, S-29, and HR-4224), 
responsible for the unemployment of 
some 50,000 American musicians. 


5) Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (S-930, S-1716, 
HR-3541, HR-6374). 

6) Create the Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Cultural 
Relations (S-1786, HR-491). 


7) Permanent Home for the National 
Collection of Fine Arts and the National 
Portrait Gallery in the historic Patent 
Office Building in the Nation’s Capital 
(S-966, S-1984, and HR-7252). 

8) Preservation of Historic Buildings 
(HR-7640). 

g) A Federal scholarship program and 
a 30 per cent credit against income tax 
for college and university tuition fees 
(S-869 and HR-490). 


10) Federal aid to the arts domes- 
tically to balance Federal cultural ex- 
change and propaganda programs (S- 


2081 and HR-1088, HR-6440). 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE PUBLICITY 


ERLING E. KILDAHL 


During our lifetimes many of us 
have witnessed the rise of organized ad- 
vertising, publicity, and promotion to 
the status of an established and _ re- 
spected industry. We have seen in- 
creasing emphasis and importance at- 
tached to the press and publicity agent, 
publicity departments, and advertising 
agencies, which are organized to con- 
ceive, develop, and execute complete 
publicity campaigns. 

These agents and instruments have 
been employed by all the diversified 
media of commercial entertainment. 
The motion picture industry, for ex- 
ample, has continuously endeavored to 
sell first, the idea of motion pictures, and 
the concept of their superiority to other 
entertainment; second, the industry’s 
production facilities, techniques, and de- 
velopments; third, individual star actors, 
directors, and producers; and fourth, 
individual pictures produced by the 
industry. 


Not only motion picture corpora- 
tions, but legitimate theatre, network 
radio, and television, as well as other 
types of entertainment, have devoted 
a great deal of money, energy, 
brains to publicity. They continually 
inform us of their activities, personnel, 
and products with the ultimate objec- 
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tive always in view; to lure us to their 
box-offices or sponsored programs. 

Yet, while we are aware of the impor- 
tance of the publicity agent and pub- 
licity to commercial entertainment, we 
have given little stress to the difficult, 
necessarily circumscribed yet urgent 
task of publicizing the concept, func- 
tions, and activities of American educa- 
tional theatre. 


At the outset I wish to make clear 
that I realize educational theatres can- 
not afford to employ full-time publicity 
experts, and that we cannot compete on 
equal monetary terms with commercial 
theatre, motion pictures, radio or tele- 
vision. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that educational theatre, including its 
professional groups and _ associations, 
must compete more intelligently and 
imaginatively with these media for the 
consumer’s time, interest, and entertain- 
ment dollar. 


I 


If we recognize that a more business- 
like and effective job of publicity should 
be done within our limitations, we must 
first determine the objectives we wish 
to achieve by our expenditures of time, 
imagination, and money. 


There are four main channels into 
which our publicity funds and efforts 
may flow. The first and most important 
is the promotion of the concept of liv- 
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ing, three-dimensional theatre. Exper- 
ience indicates that the average Amer- 
ican is aware only dimly if at all of live 
theatre. There is a need for an 
ganized assault upon the apathy of the 
American people in regard to theatre. 
Aside from an incidental article in a 
popular magazine on 2 star or some 
other glamorous aspect of Broadway, or 
an occasional drama televised live from 
New York or Hollywood, very little 
publicity or promotion is channelled in 
this direction. 


or- 


The second avenue into which col- 
lege theatre publicity funds can be fun- 
nelled is toward the building of prestige 
with colleagues throughout one’s area 


and the nation. 


Thirdly, funds, time, and effort can 
be expended to publicize our theatres, 
drama programs, and colleges with an 
eye to bringing students to our cami- 
puses and interesting them in becoming 
drama majors or in participating in 
the theatre’s operation. 

Fourthly, publicity and advertising 
can be directed toward potential pa- 
trons and theatre-goers. 


Of the four areas of publicity, the 
first is not properly the work of a pro- 
ducing organization on a campus. While 
each college theatre reaches and_ in- 
forms patrons in its area, a wider scope 
is needed. Such work must be encour- 
aged and enhanced to a greater extent 
by associations and conferences such as 
AETA, ANTA, and NTC. Why should 
there not be articles for public con- 
sumption on, the function § of 
AETA, its structure, significance, goals, 
and purposes? Its cooperation with 
other groups and its role in keeping 
theatre alive and flourishing in Amer- 
ica? In short, we should let the people 
know about AETA. 


The second area of publicity is us- 


say, 
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ually handled by the school or depart- 
ment of speech and/or drama. If it is 


departmental advertising, the drama 
program may or may not be fairly rep- 
resented. And unfortunately, many 


colleges and universities have policies 
which prohibit departmental advertis- 
ing in any medium. However, if you 
examine journals in the field, it readily 
can be realized that much money and 
effort are expended to inform our col- 
leagues of our programs. 


It is obvious, however, that more 
often than not we are reaching people 
who are already interested; our public- 
ity is not doing much pioneering. We 
find ourselves talking to each other, 
like party members at a political rally; 
few of the opposition or the apathetic 
are persuaded. Nevertheless, we do pub- 
facilities and programs to 


licize our 


each other. 

In the third and fourth areas much 
good work is being done by the pro- 
ducing groups on the campuses. The 
bulk of a college theatre’s publicity 
funds and efforts probably are ex- 
pended in these channels, with special 
emphasis on the latter. While we are 
thinking of these more local aspects of 
educational theatre publicity we must 
not overlook the relationship between 
our publicity policies and the role of 
the institutions they represent, which 
basically is educational. Therefore, even 
as we organize our publicity staffs and 
do our tasks, we must educate. The 
students who work on publicity should 
be taught sound methods and given op- 
portunities to assume responsibilities, 
to exercise talents and to grow as indi- 
viduals, just as the education of indi- 
viduals reached by our publicity should 
be implemented and broadened. It is 
our obligation as agencies of educa- 
tional institutions to enhance the scope 
and reach of education through theatre. 
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It is safe to say that practically every 
educational theatre director at one time 
or another has looked at his house on 
the night of a play and been disturbed 
at beholding only a partially filled au- 
ditorium. No doubt he asks some ques- 
tions. Why are these seats empty? Why 
are not more people coming to the 
theatre? What is wrong with publicity, 
or the way it’s handled? What should 
or can be done to secure better attend- 
ance? What can be done to stimulate 
greater interest in theatre? 

These queries represent a problem 
of major concern. Since a play is fun- 
damentally a shared experience between 
the actors and the audience, a sparse 
audience very likely will have an ad- 
verse effect on the actors. The circular 
response between actor and audience is 
impaired to the detriment of everyone's 
stimulation and enjoyment. 

A basic fact that every publicitor 
should bear in mind, whether he be 
a student or staff member, is that we 
are selling a highly perishable commod- 
ity. We are in effect selling time, much 
like motel or hotel operators. A specific 
seat at a specified time, if unoccupied, 
must forever remain unsold and unpro- 
ductive. Its vacancy cannot be made up. 
An empty or partially filled house 
means an opportunity has been lost to 
advance educational theatre and your 
theatre in particular. 

If the college theatre with which you 
are affiliated is supported by a general 
fee levied on the student body, your 
theatre may have few budgetary wor- 
ries, but it does not follow necessarily 
that you will have full houses when 
you stage a play. Some high budgeted 
educational theatres which have no fi- 
nancial worries, which do not depend 
on box office revenue for survival, have 
poor attendance at their productions, 
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and he is a lax theatre director or 
educator or both who would be happy 
with such a situation. 

If your theatre is supported by season 
book purchases and/or box-office sales, 
the need for full houses is even more 
acute. If we are to fulfill our duty as 
educational agencies, the college the- 
atre must compete successfully with 
commercial entertainment to secure an 
audience to meet that very obligation. 

In any discussion of publicity and 
advertising for the educational theatre, 
a prime question must be, “Do we have 
a good product to sell?” All the pub- 
licity you can dream of will not sell an 
inferior product, either a poor play or 
a bad production or both, for any 
length of time. Such inferior merchan- 
dise may delude some people for awhile, 
but soon they realize they are not get- 
ting their money’s worth. The mere 
fact that yours is a college or university 
theatre does not excuse or palliate a 
wretched production or one-dimensional 
acting or unimaginative direction. 

So, first take a long look at your 
product. If you suffer from half-empty 
houses on play nights, it may be re- 
sulting from the wares you are offering. 
If your product has good quality and 
there still are empty seats, then imag- 
inative informed publicity can 
do something for you. 


and 


American educational theatre is in 
a position, dictated by economic factors 
and by the very nature of its role, to 
offer to the theatre-going public a well 
balanced program consisting of plays by 
unknown playwrights, the best of the 
plays produced in the commercial the- 
atres of the world, and the almost inex- 
haustible store of plays bequeathed to us 
from the past. The Broadway theatre is 
severely inhibited in this regard, for any 
production there must be a smash hit 
to survive and pay. Our position is dif- 
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ferent: short runs, relatively low costs, 
and educational purpose all indicate a 
unique opportunity, which should be 
publicized and promoted intelligently. 

Our seasons cannot and should not 
be limited to recent Broadway offer- 
ings. But evidently, from a recent five- 
year survey of plays produced in college 
theatres,t much of our production time 
is occupied with such theatre fare. 
Granted, we must entertain. And no 
one questions the prerogative of edu- 
cational theatre to reproduce the best 
that Broadway produces. But much 
that is staged is not the best by either 
box-office or literary standards. ‘True, 
the college theatre reaps some of the 
benefit of accumulated publicity at- 
tending the success of a long-run Broad- 
way hit when it stages The Moon is 
Blue. The point is, perhaps we are too 
quick to see the box-office appeal in the 
popularity of such a play, but are 
blind to the box-office attraction of the 
infinitely greater reputation of a Shake 
speare or Shaw, Moliere or Sheridan. 

Unfortunately too many of us have 
violated a fundamental principle of 
advertising: “Be sure your merchandise 
is a good product, and advertising can 
help build sales.” Our product is a 
combination of a play well staged, di- 
rected, and acted. Some of our blind- 
ness to the potential success of classics 
may be caused by inferior products for 
which we ourselves are responsible. ‘Too 
often sound, established plays are ap- 
proached with fear and trembling. And 
the product the audience is invited to 
attend never really came off the library 
shelf. 

But “nothing succeeds like success.” 
Once a great play does become alive 
and vital, you may be sure your au- 
diences will like it, and word-of-mouth 


1Edwin R. Schoell, “College and Univer- 
sity Productions, A Five Year Study,” ETJ, 
VIIT (May, 1956), 115. 
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advertising, the best publicity of all, 
will help to fill the seats in your audi- 
torium. What is more, the educational 
function of educational theatre will 
have been admirably served. 

Plays by unknown playwrights offer 
another distinct challenge—one which 
educational theatre should accept more 
firmly. Excellent progress has been 
made during the last five years in this 
area of production,? but more can and 
should be accomplished. Perhaps every 
director who is reading this has said to 
himself or his colleagues that he wished 
more encouragement could be given 
untried playwrights. If we agree that 
this would further educational aims or 
that it would eventually widen literary 
horizons, then it is our duty to do so. 

Excellent plays by untried authors 
are difficult but not impossible to find; 
they are even harder but still not im- 
possible to publicize and make their 
own way. Educational theatre must ful- 
fill this function, for how else will wor- 
thy but untried work be staged? 

Only by diligently being itself, it 
seems to me, can educational theatre 
fulfill its unique purpose, and reduce to 
a respectable number the carbon copies 
of Broadway offerings it produces. Only 
by following this course will educa- 
tional theatre directors attain prestige 
and stature as a professional body, and 
only then will your publicity director 
have a unique product to sell. 


The publicity efforts of educational 
theatre groups and organizations is 
scattered and quite ineffectual. As a 
professional group of theatre-educators 
we are attempting to sell a highly spe- 
cialized product in an under-publicized 
entertainment medium. We must com- 
pete with every other form of entertain- 


2 Ibid., 116. 
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ment often at a great financial disad- 
vantage. We do not compete effectively, 
not only because we are hampered by 
a shortage of money, but also because 
we have not realized the special nature 
of our product or explored our latent 
opportunities. As a professional group 
we have no body of literature on edu- 
cational theatre publicity. There never 
has been an article published in ETJ, 
for example, on this subject. In a recent 
investigation, the writer has found 
only two short and superficial articles 
in any magazine publication. A_ bib- 
liography is non-existent. A study group 
to explore this area has never been 
established by AETA. Yet data, tech- 
niques, and practices found valuable 
by one college theatre might well bene- 
fit all. 

There is a need and an opportunity 
for research in this field. There are 
large areas on which no information is 
now publicly available. For example, 
what percentage of a university theatre's 
annual budget is devoted to publicity? 
How is this determined? How are the 
funds spent? What channels of publicity 
are found most rewarding? How is 
this determined? These are only a few 
of the questions for which there are 
no answers. 

Before any producing organization 
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can make effective changes in its pub- 
licity methods, scope, or techniques, 
information should be gathered. A na- 
tional survey should be made and 
studies of effective publicity organiza- 
tions should be undertaken by AETA. 
A central pool of ideas on college 
theatre publicity should be organized 
by the association. It would be useful 
to all of us who must lure as many cus- 
tomers as possible to the box-office. 

This paper has attempted briefly to 
define the aim and purposes of educa- 
tional theatre publicity; to clarify the 
nature and the value of our product; to 
suggest a means whereby our product 
may best fulfill the double function of 
securing attention to itself on its own 
merits and at the same time furthering 
education; to indicate some shortcom- 
ings in our present efforts; and finally, 
to suggest some ideas for better dis- 
semination of publicity ideas and tech- 
niques within our association. 

It is hoped that a larger concept of 
the role of educational theatre publicity 
will emerge. It will emerge when we 
as a group realize our potential and 
build on our opportunities. When that 
time comes, all of us who are vitally 
interested in the present condition and 
the future prospects of educational 
theatre in America will be benefited. 


By Any Other Name? 


Beauty is the form under which the intellect prefers to study the world.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Beauty,” Conduct of Life. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 

The season of 1957-58 is less than two 
months old at this writing. Yet it may 
go down in the annals of New York 
theatre as one of the few seasons in 
many decades (four in my own experi- 
ence) to have opened with a prepond- 
erance of poetic over realistic drama. It 
is too soon to chart the course of the 
season, and it would be rash to make 
predictions or speak with certainty about 
“trends.” All that is apparent is that 
somehow “realism” has loosened its grip 
on our stage, if perhaps only temporar- 
ily. “Attention must be paid” when the 
ambition of the New York stage en- 
compasses non-realistic techniques, sing- 
ing or exalted language, and_ poetic 
moods and conceptions. 

Among early-season plays of American 
origin only Molly Kazan’s The Egghead, 
a dramatic investigation of the failure of 
naive liberalism in a world menaced by 
contemporary communism, made any 
claims of importance as realistic expose 
and discourse. And for all the timeliness 
of the subject and intense earnestness 
of the argument, The Egghead failed to 
win a supporting audience. A play of 
British origin, John Osborne’s heralded 
Look Back in Anger, did win consid- 
erable support on Broadway for its pun- 
gent realism. And both its merits and 
limitations are significant. The play 
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came to us strongly recommended as the 
first and virtually the only serious effort 
of the younger generation in England. 
New York critics were almost as pleased 
to discover that England could still pro- 
duce a work of passion and protest in- 
stead of its customary drawing-room 
amenities and acerbities as they were to 
come across unmistakable evidence of 
new writing talent. But it was also difh- 
cult not to think of this drama as the 
conclusion rather than the beginning of 
an era of playwriting; as a blind alley 
rather than as a vision of promise and 
advance. 


The subject is the despair of a genera- 
tion that has only bitter memories of 
past betrayals of ideals. The rancorous 
young hero’s father had fought in Spain 
for the republican cause but had reaped 
only contumely for his devotion to prin- 
ciple. The son can only “look back in 
anger” at the past and has only a void 
to look forward to. He lashes out at 
those who are closest to him, and espe- 
cially at his long-suffering upper-class 
wife, in a futile effort to assuage his 
sense of futility and stalemate. His wife 
leaves him at last; but with a woman’s 
tenderness for her suffering man, she 
returns to him, after losing her baby, to 
care for him as well as to endeavor to 
fill up the void in her own life. It is 
evident that Look Back in Anger is it- 
self, whatever the merits of the writing, 
limited by the nihilism of its author to 
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the crackle and sputter of fireworks in 
a void. The irritation—the feeling of 
outrage, indeed—that I noted in the 
opening-night audience was unique with- 
in my playgoing experience. Unique, 
that is, in the case of a play char- 
acterized by admirably sustained di- 
alogue, taut conflicts, and swirling ten- 
sions. ‘The audience was also, for the 
most part, fascinated, not merely by the 
superb performance of Mary Ure as the 
wife and Kenneth Haigh as the angry 
man, but by the passion and expressive 
power of the writing. But it was difficult 
not to leave the theatre desolated rather 
than purged by this work of hatred. 


Realism in the seedy settings, in the 
vibrant acting, in the forthright staging 
of the work, in the sordid story, and in 
the pungent dialogue was altogether ap- 
propriate here. But in Look Back in 
Anger, realistic playwriting and_play- 
production were themselves rather arid 
achievements. There was a time, not so 
very long ago, when it was possible to 
associate realistic art with a fundamental 
affirmativeness of attitude rather than 
with the negations of a Look Back in 
Anger. Or, for that matter, with the 
negations of a Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 


and Picnic, before stage-directors 
veigled Williams and Inge into provid- 
ing affirmative “happy” endings. Gen- 


uine affirmative realism today—as in 
The Diary of Ann Frank and A Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night—is rare, in- 
direct and complex; it is a glow in the 
dark night rather than a spacious sun- 
burst. Nowadays it would seem that 
only nihilism, the nihilism of a William 
or Osborne, provides the occasions and 
incentives that release the full voltage 
of dramatic realism. Direct affirmative- 
ness, on the contrary, produces mainly 
the torpid flow of current that runs 
through optimistic liberal writings such 
as The Prescott Proposals. And equally 
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symptomatic is the tendency toward in- 
conclusiveness present in the literature 
of protest. The energy of even so intense 
a work as Look Back in Anger begins to 
run out after the first act, and the return 
of the wife in the third leads to no par- 
ticular conclusion. It would appear that 
even so energetic an author as John Os- 
borne cannot move ahead full steam 
when he has nowhere to go. ‘The soften- 
ing of Look Back in Anger after the 
first act is perhaps the most conclusive 
evidence we have that modern drama is 
in a state of crisis. Modern stage realism 
was the product of both anger and hope; 
now only the “anger’” remains to ener- 
gize it while the “hope” only debilitates 
it. Modern realism, while Ibsen and his 
school led the theatre, was a mark of 
health rather than decadence, as out- 
raged Victorian moralists were wont to 
contend. But the latter may yet be 
proved right by latter-day drama—and 
ironically only now that professional 
moralists no longer trouble themselves 
over the theatre and are no longer of- 
fended by it—for it has been usually 
their vocation to mistake health for dis- 
ease and disease for health. 


I must quickly add, however, that I 
cannot bring myself to exult over this 
state of affairs in the contemporary 
theatre, joining those who consider 
every sign of subsiding realism a mark 
of progress. (Nor is the decline certain 
to be more than temporary unless a new 
dramatic style crystallizes in our time, 
and [I doubt that it will.) I cannot exult, 
for the fact remains that the first act of 
Look Back in Anger, with the jet pro- 
pulsion of its stripped emotion, makes 
most flights of fancy and poetry in our 
theatre seem unexciting. I shall be per- 
sonally prepared to scorn realism in 
modern drama only when our poets in 
the theatre give us something more pas- 
sionate than a Cocktail Party or Con- 
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fidential Clerk—or The Lady’s Not for 
Burning. (Lorca did, but only once in 
Blood Wedding, and that was some 
twenty years ago.) Or when the drive of 
writing in verse equals the drive of John 
Osborne’s writing in prose—at least in 
the first act of Look Back in Anger. 
Nor is this point of view likely to be 
diminished for anyone who holds it by 
the example of West Side Story, the 
Arthur Laurents music-drama for which 
Leonard Bernstein composed the score 
and Jerome Robbins created some of 
the most exciting choreography ever 
seen in New York. West Side Story is 
not merely superior thus far (October 
21) to other musical productions run- 
ning on Broadway (including the latest 
entry, the standardized Copper and 
Brass, whose one asset has been the 
presence of the determinedly comic 
Nancy Walker in the cast), but may be 
considered memorable theatre beyond 
the limits of Broadway musical enter- 
tainment. And the sole reason is the 
power that this musical presentation of 
a story of delinquency derives from 
“realism.” 


The present reviewer must confess to 
having been put off by the obvious par- 
allels to Romeo and Juliet in the story 
of the love of a boy and a girl belonging 
to rival teen-age gangs in New York 
City. The stronger the parallel the more 
poverty-stricken the dialogue sounded 
and the more offended became the ear 
familiar with the music of Shakespeare. 
Some standardized musical comedy num- 
bers, no doubt satisfactory to the con- 
ditioned Broadway clientele, also left 
much to be desired. And leaving the 
theatre, it was possible to say, with other 
commentators, that West Side Story was 
a somewhat uninspired “musical” re- 
deemed mainly by exuberant Jerome 
Robbins choreography. But, in truth, 
this verdict simply could not stand with- 
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out favorable revision in retrospect. Un- 
like most musical productions, ‘Vest 
Side Story stubbornly resists erosion in 
my memory, and its hold on the ob- 
server can grow stronger instead of 


diminishing with the passage of a little 
time. The impact of this slum drama 
must have been stronger than I thought 
it was while I was in the theatre and 
made invidious comparisons with the 
poetry of Romeo and Juliet. 


The humanity of the bedevilled 
youngsters makes considerable claims 
upon our sympathy and concern; the 
tensions between the native-born and 
Puerto-Rican boys break out into a con- 
flict as exciting as it is deplorable. The 
credibility of that conflict, in which a 
fist-fight turns into a switch-blade battle 
and in which a Puerto-Rican  girl’s 
“American” lover kills her brother and 
is in turn killed by the brother’s friend, 
becomes harrowing, as if the events were 
transpiring in one’s own street or back- 
yard. Only a reconciliation between the 
rival gangs over the fallen body of the 
lover seems borrowed from Shakespeare 
instead of being newly, if crudely, 
minted; and the very crudities of the 
treatment sharpen authenticity. Cer- 
tainly the pathos and anger engendered 
by West Side Story have their source in 
“realism.” And if my use of the term 
should seem bizarre in view of the fact 
that West Side Story is a musical drama 
and therefore abolishes the “fourth 
wall” with every song and transcends 
verisimilitude with every ballet, it will 
be helpful to remember that “realism,” 
under the name of verismo, gave rise to 
an entire school of Italian opera. Real- 
ism, like every other dramatic style, is 
undoubtedly a convention of drama- 
turgy and stage-procedure, but it is also 
a way of looking at life and a way of 
feeling and thinking about it that over- 
leaps the conventions of a technique. 
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And this is another reason, of course, 
why it is advisable to exercise caution 
before making out a death-certificate for 
realistic art. The corpse is apt to sit up 
and give us a start. 


More often than not, however, the 
corpse does not sit up, and sometimes 
the odor of decay is strong in the the- 
atre. Corpse or no corpse, besides, the 
kind of quasi-documentary, pseudo-doc- 
umentary theatre that has prevailed in 
our time calls for relief. It is a relief 
that was abundantly provided at the 
opening of the present season, and not 
merely by the usual procession of vapid 
farces, comedies, and musicals but by a 
variety of ventures into poetic theatre. 
To examine the nature of these ventures 
when the opportunity arises is oblig- 
atory, even if it is not at all certain 
that the results of such an investigation 
will be remarkable. 


II 


As a matter of fact, the results prove 
to be unremarkable and, on the whole, 
more sobering than exhilarating after 
we have noted that the season opened 
with about ten professional productions 
of more or less poetic matter. Just an- 
other Shakespearean production, even a 
well received Julius Caesar from the 
Shakespearewrights, who used to distin- 
guish themselves at the Jan Hus house. 
proves nothing more than that we still 
have Shakespeare with us, or that we 
can serve him well, if not very musically, 
when we serve him simply. A gentle, 
folksy musical comedy such as Langs- 
ton Hughes’s Simply Heavenly could 
remind us how engagingly we can 
be entertained without being blasted 
and dazzled into unconsciousness by the 
artillery of a big Broadway musical. 
This comedy of Harlem life revolving 
around the love-life and gaffes of the 
poet Langston Hughes’s Negro folk-hero 
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Jesse B. Simple was altogether refresh- 
ing. It was generously welcomed by 
Broadway's professional playgoers. It 
this entertainment proved to be weak at 
the box-office, so that it had to be with- 
drawn to the off-Broadway precincts 
where it had originated, the reason is 
that Simply Heavenly was not partic- 
ularly exciting. Except in the number 
“Did You Ever Hear the Blues?” (sung 
by Claudia McNeil, who can light a 
blaze with her voice and body-movement 
when she is given half a chance), Simply 
Heavenly was only mildly affecting. Ex- 
cept in a number that requires Jesse B. 
Simple, winningly played by the likeable 
Melvin Stuart, to imagine himself in 
the role of a colored general command- 
ing white troops, the proceedings were 
also less than hilarious. 


A well-wisher of the tastefully ex- 
ecuted production could perhaps reflect 
that Broadway cannot be wooed gently 
but has to be taken by storm. And the 
same reflection arise from the 
realization that so entrancing a play as 
Tobias and the Angel, which the late 
James Bridie based on the apocryphal 
Book of Tobit twenty-seven years ago, 
won some attention in our theatrical 
capital only as the first offering of a 
Religious Matinee Series at the Phoenix 
Theatre. Fantasy and folk-story, once 
thought to be a reliable source of poetic 
theatre, can still prove attractive. But 
it is apt to remain peripheral instead of 
becoming central, as it seemed to be for 
about a decade in the youthful years of 
the Irish national theatre. Only the 
pageant plays of our South, which are 
histories rather than fantasies, have the 
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power to commend attention on any 
scale compatible with the theatre as an 
institution of some extension and signif- 
icance. Nor is the question one of num- 
bers of adherents, but of challenge and 
Vital the 
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mind and spirit, whereas charm, how- 
ever admirable or ingratiating, is a sec- 
ondary experience upon which a new 
drama and a new theatre cannot be se- 
curely founded. 


The role ef fantasy and folksiness in 
the creation of poetic drama can be 
grossly misunderstood or exaggerated. In 
all of Shakespeare’s work there is only 
one true fantasy, 4 Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and it is greatly strengthened by 
the earthiness of the “rude mechanics.” 
And myth and legend functioned as re- 
ligion, history, and saga rather than as 
“fantasy” in the classic Greek theatre, 
while the fantastic elements in Aristo- 
phanic comedy were forthrightly pre- 
sented as comic inventions subordinated 
to topical commentary. Folk-fantasy and 
fairy-tale became staples of a poetic the- 
atre only in the romantic turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Irish theatre, and even in Dublin it 
was nationalistic and literary aspiration 
that actually supplied the poetic élan. 
Folksiness, especially when combined 
with humor rather than doled out with 
ritualistic solemnity, as in some Amer- 
ican regional pieces of the past, can, 
nevertheless, prove refreshing. It was 
especially appealing in the comedy 
Tevya and His Daughters that Arnold 
Perl based on Sholom Aleichem’s stories 
about Tevya, the Jewish dairyman in 
the Russia of the Czars. 

Vivaciously staged by Howard Da 
Silva, the production at the Carnegie 
Hall Playhouse traced Tevya’s fortunes 
as a breadwinner and the father of seven 
daughters who must be married off. The 
fabulously poor Tevya, at first a dray- 
man, has one stroke of luck when he 
acquires thirty-seven rubles and one 
milch-cow. His irrepressibly practical 
wife Golde than transforms him into a 
dairyman. The rest of his adventures 
concern his parental problems, for his 
eldest daughter is being wooed by an 
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affluent butcher and widower but is in 
love with a poor tailor, and another 
daughter marries a revolutionary stu- 
dent who is soon transported to Siberia. 
Tevya’s conversations with the God of 
Israel are many, but they are consid- 
erably less difficult for him to manage 
than his discussions with Golde, who sup- 
ports the elderly butcher for reasons of 
practicality. Tevya’s native wit enables 
him to smooth the way of young love in 
the case of his first-born girl, and his 
good-humored sympathy brings solace to 
her sister, who follows her husband into 
Siberian exile with a father’s blessings. 
These are the materials of a folksy com- 
edy that abounds in touches of shrewd 
characterization, local color, and rue- 
ful wisdom. Since the actors—Mike Kel- 
lin, Gilbert Green, Anna Vita Berger, 
and Paul Richards—were able to make 
the most of the texture of the piece, 
Tevya and His Daughters had no diffi- 
culty in winning the affections of its 
public. What it could not do is to sur- 
mount its one conspicuous limitation. It 
is a “little” play—in scope, tension, and 
radiation; necessarily so, since vignettes 
of folk-like cannot take the place of a 
central conflict of men and issues. 
More came from = our 
Celtic resources, the “matter” of Ireland 
being represented by a dramatic reading 
of O’Casey’s autobiography I Knocked 
at the Door and the “matter” of Wales 
by a solo reading of stories and poems by 
Dylan Thomas under the title of A Boy 
Growing Up and a stage version of his 
radio play Under Milk Wood. The 
O’Casey reading was especially effective 
because a vivid group of actors headed 
by Aline MacMahon gave a varied hu- 
man dimension and a full choir of voices 
to the narration. The effect was continu- 
ously dramatic, too, because the produc- 
tion had unity despite the diversity of the 
episodes that established O’Casey’s fam- 
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ily background and boyhood, The au- 
thor’s ringing language and amplitude 
of sympathy and indignation provided 
not merely notable passages of narration, 
but notable scenes of action. And at the 
center of the action everything was ten- 
sion and conflict, attention being con- 
centrated on the struggle against pov- 
erty, the struggle against blindness, and 
the struggle against tyrannical authority 
as represented by the Protestant boy’s 
pastor and the martinet of a Protestant 
school in Dublin. Prefiguring the grown 
man’s story, and especially his life-long 
defiance of inhumanity and constraint, 
the boy’s story had symbolic significance 
as well as immediate interest. J Knock 
at the Door, its “action” augmented by 
unfailingly tender reminiscences of 
O’Casey’s mother as well as by a lovely 
childhood romance, was, in the main, 
engrossing. It constituted moving the- 
atre, and it would be futile to ask 
whether it was really a play as written. 
As staged, it was certainly a play. 

If an important reservation is to be 
registered, it is that a suitable stage and 
playhouse had not been found for the 
presentation, The somber Belasco the- 
atre and a proscenium arch stage could 
have been supplanted to advantage by 
a smaller and brighter auditorium and 
by a platform or apron stage. Rapport 
with the audience could have been 
established more successfully then—at 
least at the rather sparsely-populated 
matinee I attended; on opening night 
a large and friendly first-night audience 
may have bridged the gap between the 
“readers” and the audience. Real estate 
remains a major deterrent to the mul- 
tiplication and complete success of un- 
conventional productions. Our theatres 
on Broadway are essentially opera- 
houses for the production of emotion by 
the powerful lungs of opera-singers rid- 
dling the audience with tones rather 
than words. When a conventionally real- 
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istic play is staged in these theatres, the 
constant movement of stage action from 
actor to actor and from one piece of 
furniture to another can fix playgoer’s 
attention. When the audience has to be 
reached by words alone, a sense of re- 
moteness in these theatres puts a pall 
on a “reading,” and the artistry of the 
actor-reader behind the proscenium-arch 
is not always sufficient to shorten the 
distance. In the case of a work such as 
I Knock at the Door, where emotion is 
everything and there is little gayety, it 
is essential to be able to involve the 
audience, and the proscenium-arch of 
one of our old theatres is often an im- 
pediment to any rapprochement. When 
reviewers write glowing reports about 
staged readings in Broadway theatres we 
may be sure that their emotional ex- 
perience in the festive atmosphere of a 
premiere is not fully shared by most 
playgoers attending later performances 
and not occupying aisle-seats in the first 
ten rows. 

My conclusion is that some of our 
imaginative techniques such as our 
“readings” have yet to find their proper 
theatrical housing on Broadway if they 
are to exert their maximum effect. And 
it is certain that imaginative presenta- 
tions require all the help they can get 
when a trivial drawing-room farce may 
thrive like the green-bay tree while / 
Knock at the Door languishes at the 
box-office and Emlyn Williams’ superb 
Dylan Thomas readings closes on Broad- 
way after a few weeks. In A Boy Grow- 
ing Up, Emlyn Williams once more 
proved his amazing versatility, and, be- 
ing Welsh himself, he was in complete 
rapport with the milieu and idiom of 
Dylan Thomas. Playing both Thomas 
and the many characters the poet me- 
morialized in the latter’s stories and rem- 
iniscences, the actor succeeded in cre- 
ating a raffish world in which a boy 
could grow up into a lusty poet and 
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narrator with an eye for the bizarre 
and an amused rapport with all life. 
And being his own adapter, so to speak, 
Emlyn Williams selected the episodes 
and introduced and concluded them 
with the taste and skill to be expected 
of one who is not only a distinguished 
performer, but the author of The Corn 
Is Green and other plays. Only in try- 
ing to overact here and there—in sim- 
ulating flight, in one episode, with a 
flapping of his hands—did the actor in- 
vite criticism, and it is possible that he 
would not have courted it if he had not 
found it necessary to perform behind a 
proscenium-arch. And if some of the 
smaller scenes tended to dribble out, 
as sketches are wont to do, the Rabelais- 
ian piéce de resistance, a full-bodied ac- 
count of young Dylan’s participation in 
an all-day carouse by his elders, was al- 
most as richly textured as an O’Casey 
farce. And vivacious as this reminiscence 
is, it was equalled, if not surpassed, by 
the glorious nonsense of a_ surrealist 
segment of the poet’s Adventures in the 
Skin Trade. 


For all that, however, “readings” 
bring us to a borderline between dra- 
matic and non-dramatic art that cannot 
be crossed without risk, and A Boy 
Growing Up was fragmentarily rather 
than integrally dramatic. Unlike / 
Knock at the Door, the Emlyn Williams 
recitation was deficient in any unity 
other than that of the presence of young 
Dylan Thomas as a character in each 
section. The boy was always there, but 
his “growing up” was more notably a 
premise of the title of the show than 
an organic principle in the development 
of the episodes. The work as a whole 
lacked the “beginning,” “middle,” and 
“end” Aristotle predicated as the es- 
sential movement of drama. Realistic 
dramaturgy (though not necessarily real- 
istic convention) continues to offer us 
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a degree of safety that non-realistic 
dramaturgy rarely attains in our age, 
and A Boy Growing Up—the effective- 
ness of which owed everything to the 
power of the performance and the lit- 
erary material—seemed to be put to- 
gether with virtually no dramaturgy at 
all. When norms of drarmaturgy lose 
their hold upon the theatre, moreover, 
we are apt to expect a great deal more 
of the theatre than it is safe to do. We 
may expect miracles of it, and the mir- 
acles occasionally materialize—as they 
did when Shaw’s discussion plays con- 
founded the experts and proved su- 
premely viable on the stage. But more 
often the miracles fail to materialize, 
as was the case with most surrealistic 
and expressionist drama. 


This was indeed the regrettable case 
when Under Milk Wood received a 
meticulously developed stage produc- 
tion at the Henry Miller theatre. Expec- 
tations for this work ran so high that 
the cool reception of the Broadway pro- 
duction proved particularly distressing. 
Driven to the text of Dylan Thomas, 
since no amount of fault finding with 
the Broadway production could explain 
the disappointment, the present re- 
viewer was moved to salute the pro- 
ducers for their valor in wanting to 
produce this radio-drama as a_stage- 
piece and to compliment them for the 
sensitiveness they displayed in their 
endeavors. And surely enough gratifica- 
tion could be derived from the produc- 
tion to add Under Milk Wood to the 
list of works that gave the early season 
its imaginativeness. But, at the same 
time, the text of Under Milk Wood sup- 
plied all the evidence needed to justify 
hindsight in proclaiming the unfeasibil- 
ity of attempting to place this work on 
the stage without substantial adaptation. 
In giving the congé to both Aristotle 
and Ibsen, we were in this case trying 
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to transfer to one medium a work that 
had been created for another. Under 
Milk Wood was written for recitation 
by the mighty-tongued Dylan ‘Thomas 
himself and later amplified for a B.B.C. 
radio production. It was intended for 
Voices, and it was conceived with a 
freedom of movement that the theatre 
cannot provide. Since the poet set out 
to describe an entire town, he moved 
back and forth among several dozen 
characters at different times of night 
and day and in a variety of places. More 
than that, he looked into them as well 
as at them, and he invaded their dreams. 
As if this were not enough, he used dif- 


ferent observers and_ reflectors and 


imagined scenes from their point of 
view; he cut in and out of scenes, moods, 
and feelings at will; and he rested for 
little more than the length of a minute 
or half a minute on some persons while 
giving the value of dramatic scenes, 


with pages of dialogue, to other char- 
acters. Such mobility could not be ex- 
pected to do on the visible stage what 
it could effect on the lightning-swift 
stage of mind. The effect was a diffuse- 
ness that could only weaken, blur, and 
confuse the impressions produced in the 
theatre of actors, settings, and props, 
none of which could move with the 
speed required for blending them into a 
unity of experience even if Under Milk 
Wood had possessed a more dramatic 
objective than that of providing a cross- 
section of town life. It would appear 
that Lessing’s lessons in his Laocoon 
concerning the differing conditions of 
the different arts are still valid and 
could be heeded to advantage—although 
I am inclined to grant that in periods 
of transition like our own more progress 
may be made by ignoring sound argu- 
ments than by heeding them, the liberty 
of excess being sometimes necessary for 
growth. 
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If we were looking for signs of real 
daring this season, however we would 
be especially justified in turning to 
the extravagantly divergent efforts of 
T. Edward Hambleton and_ Norris 
Houghton’s Phoenix Theatre and Car- 
men Capalbo and Stanley Chase’s man- 
agement at the midtown Bijou Theatre, 
which they rescued from motion pictures 
last year. The Phoenix, now a non-profit 
organization and self-designated “A 
Project of Theatre Incorporated,” pre- 
sented Friedrich Schiller’s 150-year-old 
romantic verse drama Mary Stuart and 
was rewarded with an enthusaistic press 
and larger audiences than the Phoenix 
has had for more than a year. And the 
Messrs. Capalbo and Chase, producers 
of The Three-Penny Opera, now in its 
third year in a Greenwich Village the- 
atre, surpassed last season’s courageous 
Moon for the Misbegotten venture with 
a production of William Saroyan’s The 
Cave Dwellers, the most enchanting 
play of the season so far and the best 
Saroyan play to be seen anywhere since 
this playwright’s brief vogue some seven- 
teen years ago. It would be difficult to 
determine who has been proved more 
mistaken, the individual who believed 
that Schiller’s tragedies could not be 
presented to our audiences or the in- 
dividual who thought that the Saroyan 
chapter of our theatre was permanently 
closed. 


The success of Mary Stuart was pro- 
bably less predictable than the charm of 
The Cave Dwellers, and the play would 
have been considered supererogatory in 
any case after Maxwell Anderson’s Mary 
of Scotland. But it has been remarkably 
gratifying to have Schiller’s play on the 
boards if for no other reason than that 
a tragic conflict of will among person- 
ages of exalted position still elevates 
audiences, as does the accompanying 
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nobility of language. The truth is that 
in our theatre we are apt to flounder in 
tepid waters—not always unpleasant | 
grant—even when we are spared the arid 
commonplaceness of the ordinary real- 
istic comedy and drama. Even our quasi- 
poetic plays of fantasy and folk-comedy 
are mild in conflict, placid in spirit, and 
relaxed in language. Heroic, or “high,” 
tragedy, such as Mary Stuart provides 
the rare reverse in our theatre. If it may 
be historically considered “old-fashion- 
ed.” it is, due to its rarity on our stage, 
also “new-fashioned.” A contemporary 
equivalent is not even faintly discernible 
on the horizon. During the nineteen- 
thirties it seemed to me that the tensions 
of the time were favoring the rise of 
intense and far-reaching conflict in 
“social drama,” but my expectations 
wilted when the war-period produced 
hardly any heroic drama. Only French 
existentialism wrung a certain ambigu- 
ous heroism out of despair in such 
pieces as Anouilh’s Antigone, Salacrou’s 
Nights of Wrath, and Sartre’s The Flies, 
and Morts sans sépulture, translated by 
Thornton Wilder for a New York “New 
Stages” production under the title of 
The Victors. 

If the production of Mary Stuart, how- 
ever, did not lead to a rueful conclusion 
on our part that Schiller must be laid 
in lavender, the credit must be distri- 
buted among the translator-adaptors, the 
directors, and the actors. Jean Stock 
Goldstone and John Reich turned out 
a English version eminently suitable for 
presentation to the New York public—a 
drama spare and swift despite its load of 
historical matter. The translators, more- 
over, managed to survive their bout with 
Schiller’s language without any flagrant 
mishaps. If here and there the langauge 
sounted stilted—though no more so, I 
think, than Schiller’s (I have just reread 
most of the original with less pleasure 
from the verse than I had anticipated)— 
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the tone was, nevertheless, impressive, 
the rhythm strong, the turn of phrase 
compelling. Altogether, the original was 
trimmed down without any noticeable 
impoverishment of the action or banali- 
zation of the lines—and this is no small 
accomplishment under the  circum- 
stances, especially on our side of the 
Atlantic. Above all, however, it is the 
production at the Phoenix that must 
command our admiration—Tyrone 
Guthrie’s stage direction, the truly 
dramatic settings by Donald Oenslager, 
and the very intelligently designed 
costumes by Alvin Colt. Dr. Guthrie’s 
natural treatment of the old play could 
indeed provide unusually sound in- 
struction in stage direction; there was 
not a trace of academicism in it, yet there 
was no suggestion of sensationalism in 
it either. I never felt that the director 
was impressed or perturbed by his di- 
rectorial assignment, and Dr. Guthrie, 
after his staging of Sophocles, Marlowe, 
and Shakespeare, would be just the man 
to go about the business of staging Mary 
Stuart without feeling that it was extra- 
ordinary of him to do so. Many a 
Shakespearean or poetic production has 
suffered in the past from being presented 
to the public as if the director had 
walked on eggs, on the one hand, or had 
started throwing them, on the other 
hand. Dr. Guthrie’s production was suf- 
fused with mood without being drowned 
in it. The production was active with- 
out being busy, and it was dignified with- 
out being ceremonious. 

To this reviewer it was heartening to 
be able to discover that our theatre can 
manage a classic without making a mud- 
dle or a parade of it. And we owe this 
not only to the distinguished British 
director and his American production as- 
sociates, but to the cast. No praise is high 
enough for Irene Worth’s Mary Stuart, 
a faultless and a moving, never maudlin, 
work of characterization. And Eva Le 
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Gallienne’s playing of Queen Elizabeth 
was, if anything, an even more impres- 
sive performance. “Elizabeth,” her eyes 
outlined by painted circles, had to be 
presented as queen and flirt, statesman 
and jealous woman, sovereign and vir- 
ago. So many contradictions could not 
be encompassed without con- 
spicuous theatricality, and the marvel 
is that Miss Le Gallienne, authentically 
bewigged and overpainted and over- 
dressed, kept her multiple parts under 
so much control. The rest of the cast 
was generally commendable. If Douglas 
Campbell's well-spoken Leicester was 
perhaps a bit ponderous in movement, 
there could be no reservations concern- 
ing the elongated William Hutt’s Earl 
of Shrewsbury, a characterization of 
great personal weight and integrity, 
Robert Goodier’s manly Paulet, Max 
Adrian’s saturnine Lord Burleigh, and 
the sinuous John Callico’s fanatical 
Mortimer. All in all, the successful pro- 
duction of Mary Stuart was an extremely 
encouraging event, and the Hambleton- 
Houghton management may well have 
done the American theatre a greater 
service than the launching of a single 
good production can ever be; they have 
pointed to the possibility of restoring 
many a superannuated work of the past 
centuries to the stage. 

At the same time, compliments to 
the Phoenix must not be allowed to 
obscure the merit and distinction of 
The Cave Dwellers, a work that belongs 
to our own time as much as Mary 
Stuart belonged to its own. Both are 
indeed romantic works paying the tri- 
bute of sympathy to those who have 
been buffeted by life’s mischances but 
who have faced misfortune with forti- 
tude. Saroyan’s heroes and heroines, how- 
ever, appear before us unpedigreed and 
unenshrined by history, and their utter- 
ance is unenriched by iambic penta- 
meters. The miracle, then, is all the 
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greater when Saroyan’s nondescript 
orchestra becomes hauntingly melodic 
and rings out with unexpected affirma- 
tiveness. An old clown, still harboring 
pride in his profession, and an elderly 
actress have taken refuge in an aban- 
doned theatre soon to be razed by a 
wrecking crew. They have been joined 
by an elderly ex-pugilist, as gentle as he 
is strong, who lost his title because of 
his kindness to his opponent. Now he 
gives entry to a homeless girl who soon 
thinks she is in love with the gentle 
giant, although she falls in love a few 
hours later with an equally gentle milk- 
man, a graceful young man who has the 
attractive impediment of being dumb. 
On the turbulent night before the play- 
house is to be razed, this refuge is in- 
vaded by a woman in labor, her husband, 
and the trained bear with whom they 
have made a trio in show-busifiess. The 
woman has her child there, the pugilist 
steals milk for her, the milkman _ pur- 
sues him and falls in love with the girl, 
and the theatre building gets a few days’ 
reprieve from the benevolent foreman 
of the wrecking company. The bizarre 
refugees ultimately leave their shabby 
Eden and there is an end to Saroyan’s 
symbolist-surrealist fantasia on the unity 
and love of mankind. Thanks largely to 
Mr. Capalbo, who directs with intelli- 
gence and poised ‘theatricality, The Cave 
Dwellers is the loveliest stage work 
Broadway has had on view in many a 
season. One can only hope that this 
loveliness will not suffer too much 
diminution when the play is produced 
elsewhere, as it is bound to be once the 
Broadway production closes; and the 
hope is sparked by fear, for even ex- 
perts have not always been felicitous in 
staging Saroyan’s plays. Whatever the 
ultimate fate of The Cave Dwellers, this 
much is certain: the season in which it 
made its appearance will not be con- 
sidered arid. 
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RUSSELL GRAVES 


From the time when the advance 
guard of the AETA arrived at the Stat- 
ler on Saturday, August 24, to find it- 
self plunged into the midst of a veterans 
convention rapidly roaring to its conclu- 
sion, to the final farewells on the bus 
returning from the New England clam- 
bake, the Boston convention proved a 
constant source of wonder to those who 
remembered that Vice-President Edward 
Cole and his contingent of New Eng- 
land hosts had had a mere seven-and-a- 
half months to prepare. Despite the un- 
fortunate dearth of reasonably large 
public rooms in the hotel, the program 
went off with dispatch and with a min- 
imum of cancelled and transferred sec- 
tion meetings. Particularly evident in 
the programming was the imagination 
displayed by the large number of in- 
dividuals and _ institutions responsible 
for it. 

Careful plannings was evident in the 
arrangements for AETA members to 
sample New England theatre (and, in- 
cidentally, New England hospitality). 
The difficulty inherent in presenting 
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examples of educational theatre in 
action during the summer vacation is 
obvious; one can only remark on the 
effort that was obviously expended by 
the hosts in providing special programs, 
special transportation, and last, but 
not least, special rates. 

It is appropriate that a convention 
dedicated to the interests of educational 
theatre people should devote the ma- 
jority of its section meetings to the prob- 
lems of those directly involved in edu- 
cational theatre. Any tendency to lean 
heavily on the more traditional aspects 
of theatre (acting, directing, playwriting, 
etc.) was scrupulously avoided by lim- 
iting the number of section meetings de- 
voted to these topics to one or two. And 
yet these sections were so carefully plan- 
ned that it is doubtful that anyone felt 
his particular area of interest was being 
slighted. We shall look later at the great 
attention devoted by the convention to 
the pedagogy of drama. But first, let 
us look at these traditional areas. 


I 

Playwriting was faced realistically by 
those who discussed it; indeed, the sec- 
tion was entitled “Playwriting 1957: 
The Facts of Life.” N. Richard Nash 
felt that the “well-made” play is being 
supplanted by the new _ freedom 
which places greater emphasis on con- 
tent and free expression or life spirit. 
Not that such an orientation toward 
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free creativity precludes the need for 
craftsmanship; rather, the form grows 
out of the demands of the content. His 
injunction to student playwrights, his 
only rule: “Finish it.” This command 
was taken up by Edward Robarts who 
maintained that students can’t finish 
plays because they can’t tell a story; they 
have no sense of structure. Hobe Mor- 
rison accepted the challenge of the sec- 
tion title and faced some ‘“‘facts of life,” 
for 1957 or any other year: poor plays 
are not saved by great actors, light com- 
edies and musicals are most successful, 
and the playwright makes out better fi- 
nancially, in the case of a failure, than 
do the producer and the backers. 

The history and criticism of drama 
was discussed in sections ranging from 
“Shakespeare Yesterday and Today” to 
“Theatre of the Bostonians.” The Shake- 
speare session centered its interest on 
the language of Shakespeare. In the 
paper read by Frank McMullen for 
Helge Kélkewitz, who could not be pres- 
ent, Elizabethan speech was described as 
sounding somewhat like the Irish 
brogue. This point was re-inforced by 
playing part of a recording prepared by 
Professor Kélkewitz. Fanny Bradshaw 
continued the theme of the sound of 
Shakespeare by emphasizing the need 
for concentrated training for 
Shakespearean actors, particularly for 
those trained to “feel” rather than to 
think about the sound of words. John 
Houseman expanded on the theme of 
the linguistic problem in Shakespeare 
by paying tribute to John Gielgud’s 
speed of delivery as a major factor in 
winning audiences back to  Shake- 
spearean theatre at a time when motion 
pictures are hard-pressed to find audi- 


vocal 


ences. 

The theme of dramatic criticism was 
treated in its broader aspects in another 
session. This section was particularly 
successful in maintaining a balance in 
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the points of view represented. Eleanor 
Hughes and Harold Bone represented 
the critics in cities outside of New York, 
while John Beaufort and Brooks At- 
kinson, a surprise guest at this section, 
stated the position of the critic in New 
York. Mr. Bone pointed out the unique 
task of the Variety critic, that of analys- 
ing the commercial potentialities of the 
production for those in the profession. 
Mr. Atkinson, on the other hand, con- 
siders the critic as a kind of surrogate 
for the public, attending the perform- 
ance rather as a member of the public 
than as a member of the theatre. Miss 
Hughes defined the role of the critic 
on an out-of-town paper, and Mr. Beau- 


fort explained the function of the 
Broadway critic for an out-of-town 
paper. 


Acting was to be represented at the 
convention by a single meeting. Untfor- 
tunately, this session was never held and 
so those interested in acting found them- 
selves foraging among a variety of sec- 
tions which offered promise of touching 
on the subject. The session on Shake- 
spearean performance concerned itself 
primarily with the problems of the actor 
and the teacher of acting for the Shake- 
spearean stage. 

Fortunately, the teacher of acting was 
not restricted to so highly specialized 
an approach to the subject, for the two 
sessions on stage movement provided 
much provocative material for the actor. 
Both speakers concerned — themselves 
with movement problems of actors pri- 
marily. According to Malvena Taiz the 
aesthetic problems of the actor and 
dancer are the same: concentration of 
feeling and the production of art from 
inner feeling. Only the ultimate mani- 
festation of the feeling is different. 

In a session devoted to directing, Con- 
stance Welch discussed the problem of 
stvle for the actor. She suggested that 
there are two types of actor: the one 
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who must build into a style and the one 
who has a built-in style. Miss Welch felt 
that both inner feelings and experience 
with all styles are necessary for the 
actor who wishes to encompass any par- 
ticular style. 


In response to Mary Morris's sugges- 
tion in another section that the profes- 
sional must have an understanding of 
and a dedication to the art of the the- 
atre, esprit de corps, and technical train- 
ing, Clarence Derwent, in a paper read 
by Dorothy Clifford in the absence of 
Mr. Derwent, maintained that acting, 
presuming a certain amount of training, 
can only be learned by acting, certainly 
a provocative statement to make at an 
educational theatre convention! 


Directing was treated specifically in 
only one section, but it was touched 
upon in a number of others. Henry Wil- 
liams went into considerable detail in 
amplifying his thesis that period plays 
are those plays which have survived 
their own times and which embody those 
times and that they should be treated 
accordingly. He felt that no approach 
was inherently right or wrong unless 
evaluated carefully in terms of transla- 
tion of the production into terms of the 
audience to whose interests it is directed. 

The stage 
viously the 
planning and preparation, presented a 
scene from The Trojan Women, with 
member of 


movement section, ob- 


product of considerable 


dance and words. Then a 
the audience was asked to direct a group 
selected from among the spectators in 
the same scene. This effort proved some- 
what abortive due to the lack of famil- 
iarity on the part of the audience with 
the scene. The experiment, although 
not wholly successful, was a welcome re- 
lief from the ‘words, words, 
found in most sections. 


words,” 


Barbara Lange summarized the di- 
rector’s responsibilities in the extra- 
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curricular theatre: (1) guide without 
pushing, (2) weigh individual respon- 
sibility, (3) expect a high quality of 
work and performance, (4) make hard 
work fun by giving the student a chal- 
lenge, and (5) obtain discipline and re- 
spect. 


Scene design and technical theatre 
were covered specifically in two sections 
and tangentially in several others. A 
section on new developments in the 
technical areas introduced provocative 
proposals for the future in lighting, 
scene construction, acoustics, and flying. 
The only section devoted specifically to 
scene design concerned itself with the 
special problems of appropriate use of 
color. Paul Reinhardt, William Hatch, 
and Leland Watson treated respectively 
“A Costume Designer's Approach,” “A 
Scenic Designer's Approach,” and “A 
Lighting Designer's Approach.” Hatch 
and Reinhardt emphasized once again, 
with respect to their own areas of in- 
terest, basic principles of integration of 
the color scheme with the nature of the 
play and the production. Mr. Watson 
discussed with considerable originality 
the color wash, back lighting, the use of 
strong, saturated colors in the acting 
area, the use of color contrast, and the 
lighting of cycloramas. The excitement 
engendered in this section meeting sug- 
gests the appreciation of convention 
members for sections which get down 
to cases without limiting themselves to 
the discussion of specific institutional 
situations or productions. 

In the section on musical theatre 
Elmer Nagy, as part of a penetrating 
analysis of the reasons for the public’s 
general disdain for the form, presented 
effective slides of some of the 150 operas 
he has staged in the last seventeen vears. 
He emphasized the fluid and simple pro- 
duction of opera and his slides demon- 
strated a particularly imaginative use 
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of lighting to reinforce the values of the 
productions. 


The section on period styles presented 
Charles Rogers discussing the appro- 
priate setting for the period production. 
He emphasized the subordinate role the 
setting plays in the production, insist- 
ing that it should not intrude upon the 
production. Also, the designer should 
not feel inhibited by the period of the 
play. The utilization of Elizabethan and 
Greek stages provides both a certain de- 
gree of authenticity and at the same 
time reduces the designer’s problems. 


Architecture limited itself to a discus- 
sion of the forms desirable for the sec- 
ondary school. This well-balanced pro- 
gram, presenting the points of view of 
the editor, architect, educational con- 
sultant, and theatre consultant, devel- 
oped several interesting points: small 
theatres, not necessarily following the 
Broadway pattern, were preferred, arena 
and quasi-arena stages were encouraged, 
and there were pleas for a clarification 
of goals on the part of those responsible 
for the construction of school auditor- 
iums and communication of those goals 
to the architect or the consultant. 


Theatre management was discussed in 
a section which emphasized that sound 
theatre management was simply the ap- 
plication of good business principles for 
the promotion of good theatre. The im- 
portance of public relations and of 
soundly trained leadership was empha- 
sized by several of the speakers. Elwyn 
C. Reynolds suggested that the develop- 
ment of the area of management had 
not kept pace with the developments in 
other areas. 


II 


One never ceases to be amazed by the 
number of adjuncts to theatre in the 
traditional sense which have developed 
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through the centuries, and these were 
not slighted at Boston. 


Television and radio were put under 
analysis by a panel led by Richard Gog- 
gin. Both he and William Kinzer were 
on the defensive, maintaining that TV 
was historically and aesthetically a 
branch of theatre and did not deserve 
the apathy brought to it by most AETA 
members. Mr. Goggin emphasized the 
continuity of radio and TV, while Mr. 
Kinzer treated the case for dramatic arts. 
Paul Rader felt that TV must look to 
the motion picture man for the person 
with appropriate background for the de- 
velopment of imaginative TV program- 
ming. In his critique, Armand Hunter 
suggested that TV must develop its own 
aesthetic and not be simply derivative 
from older arts, although he did not de- 
ny the validity of utilizing the other arts 
for training purposes; indeed, he 
claimed the necessity for such training. 


In another section Edward Roberts 
discussed some of the problems of writ- 
ing for professional television. He was 
particularly emphatic on one point: that 
prospective TV writers should submit 
finished TV scripts and not nebulous 
story ideas or unpublished prose. 


Recorded theatre, in the talks of 
James Fiderlick and Marion McMichael, 
emphasized the importance of the sub- 
conscious and learning to listen, re- 
spectively. Mr. Fiderlick emphasized the 
locus of the voice in the subconscious 
and, by extension, in the performance 
for recording the subconscious must be 
freed to perform its function fully. Mrs. 
McMichael developed the idea of trained 
listening and recommended group listen- 
ing experience as particularly valuable. 
Sister M. Gretchen, in the section on 
secondary school teaching materials, dis- 
cussed the use of recorded materials to 
teach drama and interpretation and to 
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give students a glimpse of the goal to 
which they are attaining in terms of 
good speech and oral interpretation. 

Childrens Theatre was represented in 
a single session devoted to the interest- 
ing problem of the performance of plays 
for childrem by high schools. It should 
be mentioned that many AETA mem- 
bers were coming to Boston from the 
CTC meeting at Tufts—from all reports 
a particularly rewarding week. 

A paper written by Muriel Crosby em- 
phasized eight points which summarized 
the goals of childrens theatre: childrens 
theatre helps the child to (1) clarify his 
understanding, (2) find solutions to his 
problems, (3) interpret his relationship 
to others, (4) accept reality, (5) distin- 
guish between what is real and what is 
not real, (6) discover his potentialities, 
(7) learn to understand and live within 
his limitations, and (8) develop the val- 
ues by which he will live. Each of the 
papers presented in this section pointed 
out the interacting value of high school 
presentation of childrens theatre plays: 
the high school student benefits and the 
younger child benefits. Maizie Weil 
pointed out that the chronological prox- 
imity of the high school student to the 
child gave him an advantage in the per- 
formance of this type of play. 


Puppetry, in a section chaired by 
George Latshaw, was treated as an in- 
dependent art, neither an imitation of 
reality nor a condensed type of con- 
ventional theatre. This point was em- 
phasized by all of the speakers. They 
also emphasized the value of puppetry 
as a training ground for the theatre arts 
in addition to its functioning as a dis- 
tinct medium in its own right. 


Church drama was presented from two 
points of view. Amy Loomis and James 
Warren set forth the values of church 
drama and the dangers inherent in over- 


enthusiasm for this new-old medium. 
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Albert Johnson discussed in some detail 
the Drama Trio which has been devel- 
oped as a touring group by the Univer- 
sity of Redlands. The tenor of the sec- 
tion was one of enthusiasm and caution: 
there is a great need for the develop- 
ment of drama as an adjunct of the 
church’s program; at the same time, 
there is a serious danger that medic cr 
work will be presented and excused on 
the grounds that it is being presented 
in a worthy cause. 


Community theatre was represented 
by sections on community participation 
in academic theatre and another on the 
integration of the high school, commun- 
ity, and theatre. The first group em- 
phasized the mutual advantages to the 
university and college theatre to be 
gained from co-operation with the com- 
munity theatre and vice versa. The op- 
portunity for the college student to work 
with more mature individuals and to 
function within a continuing organiza- 
tion was one advantage. To the com- 
munity theatre a tax-free relationship in 
some cases and the availability of 
trained personnel and excellent facil- 
ities in the academic institutions are 
primary values. 

The second section on community 
theatre’s relationship with the academic 
theatre concentrated to a great extent 
on describing the problem in particular 
situations without drawing general con- 
clusions. Ruth Wischmeyer presented 
the more general problem of the devel- 
opment of participants in and support- 
ers for community theatre in the active 
high school program. 

Musical theatre was treated in a single 
section meeting which presented a care- 
ful history of the musical play in the 
United States by Stanley Green and the 
provocative discussion by Elmer Nagy of 
the designer’s problem in musical the- 
atre reported above. 
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Ill 


Although the largest number of the 
meetings at the convention were devoted 
to technical and pedagogical aspects of 
theatre, a goodly number of sessions 
were dedicated to the place of educa- 
tiona] theatre and AETA in particular 
in the larger context of national and in- 
ternational theatre. A group under the 
chairmanship of Hubert Heffner ex- 
plored college and university participa- 
tion in AETA, for instance. Other sec- 
tions and speeches reflected the increas- 
ing national and international concerns 
of AETA and the decrease in strictly 
parochial interests. 

National theatre, in the guise of 
ANTA’s forty-theatre circuit plan, was 
discussed with admirable frankness by 
Willard Swire. In reviewing a recent 
tour of prospective forty-theatre plan 
cities, Mr. Swire emphasized that he 
still had many cities yet to visit. His 
plea was for local representatives to 
arrange for him, as ANTA representa- 
tive, to meet influential leaders in the 
communities yet to be visited. He also 
reported a certain amount of human 
selfishness on the part of professional 
and non-professional theatre people who 
were concerned with the encroachment 
of the proposed professional companies 
on their domains. But not all hope is 
lost! Mr. Swire reported the establish- 
ment of four active ANTA chapters 
with three more very likely for Fall, 
1957. He closed with a simple question, 
“Do you really want a national theatre?” 
In many of the places he visited he 
found a seeming satisfaction with the 
status quo. 

International theatre was presented 
by Rosamund Gilder in a report to a 
general session on the progress of ITI. 


In answer to her own question, “What 
she replied, 
“The best and only the best’’—a solemn 


will go in other countries? 
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caution to AETA members as their in- 
ternational programs grow in scope. At 
the conclusion of her talk Miss Gilder 
pointed out the need for some agency 
undertaking the booking of foreign ar- 
tists and groups in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United Statas. The for- 
eign artists are interested, and the values 
to be gained from such an opportunity 
to see foreign artists are obvious. 

It was appropriate that the announced 
chairman of the section entitled “Inter- 
national Theatre” should not be present 
because he was accompanying a group 
touring in Brazil. After such a dem- 
onstration of international theatre in 
practice any talk about the subject 
might prove anti-climactic. That this 
was not the case was due to the quality 
of the material presented. All speakers 
emphasized the needs and underlined 
the various auspices under which groups 
are presently touring and might tour in 
the future (army, state department, etc.). 


Special programs and problems of 
military touring were discussed in an- 
other session devoted wholly to that sub- 
ject. The needs and types of shows were 
discussed by Cyril Heiman, George Gros- 
kritz, Margaret Lynn, and Robert Bald- 
win, while Father Hartke discussed the 
experiences of the Catholic University 
group on its travels to various parts of 
the world. 

Publishing theatre works was dis- 
cussed by Robert MacGregor and Rus- 
sell Graves in a session chaired by Wil- 
Reardon. Mr. MacGregor 
sented the problems of the publisher 
who wishes to present theatre books to 
the general public. Mr. Graves _pre- 
sented specific proposals for the encour- 
agement by AETA of the publication of 
rare books in theatre. He discussed the 
current rare books project and suggested 
programs for guaranteeing to publishers 
minimum sales in order to encourage 
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them to produce books needed by work- 
ers in theatre. 


IV 


The large number of sections devoted 
to the problems of theatre pedagogy was 
appropriate to the announced theme of 
this convention and to the goals of 
AETA. Almost twenty of the forty plus 
sessions were devoted wholly or partially 
to the problems of the teacher at all 
levels. 

In a keynote address on the first day 
of the convention, George Henry chal- 
lenged the educational theatre to “re- 
store the aesthetic component to educa- 
tion.” It is important, Mr. Henry em- 
phasized, to recognize the necessity of 
theatre to counter-act the overwhelming 
influence of the mass media. Also, the 
educational theatre can help the indi- 
vidual develop an understanding of him- 
self and his relationship to others 
through utilization of all the techniques 
of theatre. Ultimately, Mr. Henry be- 
lieves, the theatre, and the college the- 
atre in particular, has the responsibil- 
ity of emphasizing the importance of 
and of providing some of the techniques 
for a profound self-evaluation of democ- 
racy and its institutions. 

Marjorie Dycke, in another talk to a 
general session, discussed the responsi- 
bilities of college, university, and pro- 
fessional theatre to high school theatre. 
She stressed the importance of a thor- 
ough dramatic training for the high 
school teacher based on courses in sound 
educational and business 
methods and budgeting, in addition to 
courses in the more traditional aspects 
of theatre education. She warned the 
high school dramatics teacher of the 
danger of getting involved in many 
fringe dramatic activities. And, finally, 
she insisted that the high school teacher 
of drama should be primarily a teacher. 

In a section devoted to the goals of 


philosophy 
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theatre education, Paul Kozelka said the 
teacher must present four sides, those of: 
the dreamer, who has a philosophy of 
theatre; the technician, who has a 
variety of technical skills; the efficiency 
expert, who has a good sense of organi- 
zation, financial and otherwise; and the 
lover, who must remain always an en- 
thusiastic amateur and not become 
jaded and lazy. 

In the same section, Herschel Bricker 
pointed out the necessity of developing 
sound courses for students not majoring 
in drama, otherwise we cannot expect to 
have intelligent audiences for the work 
of the majors. 


Junior and senior high school prob- 
lems were covered in a number of sec- 
tions. In one dedicated to ‘the problem 
of teacher preparation for the secondary 
school theatre, several of the speakers 
reviewed the basic background needed 
by the teacher. The commentators, using 
the talks by Wallace Smith, Helen Har- 
ton, and Hilda Wagner as points of de- 
parture, developed several interesting 
points. Barbara Wellington noted that 
although all of the speakers emphasized 
idealism, courage and taste were also 
necessary attributes of the high school 
teacher. Carol Brinser urged more play- 
reading as a part of the secondary school 
program. Also, she suggested that the de- 
mands upon the teacher’s time in serv- 
ing the community should go through 
channels to prevent exploitation of his 
time and talents. 


Sections were devoted to choosing 
plays for junior and senior high schools. 
In both of these meetings strong empha- 
sis was placed on the quality of the ma- 
terial selected for secondary school stu- 
dents. The general feeling conveyed by 
the speakers in both sections might be 
summed up in John Joyce’s insistence 
that high school theatre should be edu- 


cational, artistic, and a social force. 
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In a session devoted to the rather spe- 
cialized subject of the activities of honor 
societies, the re-iteration of the value of 
the point-system as a basis for member- 
ship was emphasized, although some 
auditors questioned the maturity of the 
approach. They felt that art should offer 
its own reward and not require extra 
rewards to encourage participation. 

The panel on the assembly program 
was asked, in the title of the section, 
whether the assembly program was a 
chore or an opportunity. It answered 
unanimously that it is unquestionably 
not only an opportunity but a challenge. 
Two aspects of the assembly program's 
place in the curriculum were empha- 
sized: its educational function and its 
function as a training ground for group 
and social behavior. Indeed, Joseph 
Mersand went so far as to suggest that 
the assembly program is a key to the 
quality of the school, both in the qual- 
ity of the performance and in the be- 
havior of the audience. 


College and university theatre were 
discussed incidentally in a number of 
sections devoted to other topics. Only 
one section was devoted to post-sec- 
ondary school problems specifically, and 
even that section limited itself to the 
problems of extra-curricular theatre. In 
this section Paul Barstow discussed the 
purposes and possibilities of extra-cur- 
ricular theatre. He suggested that col- 
lege students are “aesthetically  illit- 
erate,” that they “indulge” in theatre. 
He suggested three ways in which the 
theatre can be made more vital for the 
college student: (1) identify the theatre 
with the curriculum, or as he expressed 
it, create a dialogue between the the- 
atre and the classroom: (2) encourage 
students from other departments to par- 
ticipate in plays; and (3) encourage stu- 
dents to write, direct, and design their 
own plays. 
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Summer educational theatre served as 
the basis for another session. It con- 
sisted, in the more formal parts of its 
presentation, of reviews of various types 
of summer programs—symphonic drama, 
summer stock, and summer repertory. 


A session presented in co-operation 
with the Theatre Library Association 
discussed the collaboration between the 
theatre teacher and the theatre librarian. 
It developed two main points: (1) the 
theatre library is an integral part of the 
institution, and its administrators are 
important members of the institution’s 
staff, and (2) the theatre library must 
have a wide range of material—histor- 
ical, technical, aesthetic—if it is to ful- 
fill its educational function. It cannot 
limit itself to books and periodical ma- 
terials, but must range far and wide 
to provide pictures, prompt books, pro- 
grams, etc. 


Variations on the subject of “the third 
degree” were rung by representatives of 
schools offering a Licentiate in Dramatic 
Art, a Doctorate of Fine Arts, and a 
Doctorate of Philosophy. Particularly 
significant in this session was the com- 
mon meeting ground of all administra- 
tors of dramatic programs on the diff- 
culty of satisfying their peers in other 
fields of the validity of an offering at the 
advanced level in drama. Each school 
has had to work out its own academic 
salvation in terms of what it is attempt- 
ing to do for the student and what its 
administration would accept. 


Professional theatre schools and their 
relation to the academic school were 
analyzed by several of their representa- 
tives. The general feeling among the dis- 
cussants seemed to be that the academic 
school offered a solid background for 
more highly specialized training, but 
that the young person who has made an 
unequivocal choice of theatre as a career 
might be well-advised to go directly to 
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the independent school in order to take 
advantage of his youth which, according 
to Ezra Stone, is the actor’s greatest 
asset. 


V 


But not all convention activities are 
limited to formal meetings: some of the 
most provocative discussions take place 
in the meetings of the Advisory Council 
and the informality of social hours and 
haphazard meetings in the corridors of 
the hotel. The Boston convention 
proved no exception to this general rule. 

Important matters were discussed at 
considerable length in a number of Ad- 
visory Council meetings, matters of 
moment to all AETA members. Unfor- 
tunately, too few association members 
were present, let alone Council members 
themselves. 

Particularly disgraceful was the fail- 
ure of the general membership to attend 
the all-important Business Meeting. At 
this convention the Business Meeting 
was perhaps more important than usual: 
not only were new Council members 
elected, but a new second vice-president 
was nominated and elected to fulfill new 
constitutional requirements of the as- 
sociation. The only saving grace for the 
fact that only about fifty members were 
present for this important election of 
the man who will be president of the 
association in two years was the appro- 
priateness of the nomination and elec- 
tion of Samuel Selden to the office. It 
would have been more satisfying to the 
entire membership and more compli- 
mentary to those who prepared the re- 
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ports presented at the Business Meeting, 
had a larger representation of the mem- 
bership been present. 

The convention luncheon of all the 
associations was presided over by Jack 
Morrison and honored Brooks Atkinson 
for his services to the American theatre. 
A social hour was moved from the im- 
perial Ballroom to a much smaller room. 
Many delegates took one look at the 
mob milling around at the entrance and 
adjourned to less popular but also less 
crowded surroundings. 


The climax of the convention came 
at the “New England Clambake,” held 
on the terrace of the Castle Hill Estate. 
Here, overlooking the sea, the associa- 
tion had an enjoyable time eating lob- 
sters, clams, and corn under the expert 
tutelage of the New England members. 
Jack Morrison delivered his provocative 
presidential address in certainly the 
most unusual surroundings the AETA 
has found for such an event. 


The many reports, formal and_ in- 
formal, presented at the convention re- 
inforced the belief that AETA is con- 
stantly expanding its interests in the 
world of academic drama: some mem- 
bers were not present because of tour- 
ing commitments abroad; a report on 
the promising beginnings of AB-PT tal- 
ent search was encouraging; and Jack 
Morrison’s initiation of a meeting with 
the heads of other educational arts asso- 
ciations with an eye to possible future 
co-operation demonstrated forcefully the 
leadership which AETA is exerting in 
the academic world. 


DOROTHY KESTER 


The Children’s Theatre Conference, 
AETA’s first Division, held its thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting at Tufts Uni- 
versity, with Dr. John Woodruff as 
chairman of local arrangements. ‘The 
days from August 19 to 23 occupied 
the 300 delegates from all parts of the 
United States and foreign countries 
with sessions devoted to topics of 
interest to directors, technicians, teach- 
ers, community workers, profes- 
sional participants in drama for chil- 
dren. 


I 

An inspiring note was sounded in 
the theme selected by the Program 
Chairman, Betty Bobp (Wheelock Col- 
lege), a quotation from Robert Edmond 
Jones, “Keep in your souls some images 
of magnificance.” The keynote speaker 
was Dr. Winifred Bain, past president 
of Wheelock College in Boston and 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International. She said: 

Magnificence does not always come on easy, 
safe paths. It comes when the mind, the soul, 
the emotions are stirred and, often as not, ex- 
periences of grandeur emerge in the midst of 
frustrations. 
similated in each of us create in us the essence 
of what we are and influence what we do. 


Such experiences stored and as- 


Then she asked, “What are the es- 
sentials of magnificence? They are truth 


Dorothy Kester is Co-ordinator of Speech Edu- 
cation for the Public Schools, Akron, Ohio and 
Secretary of CTC. 
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and a dream and therefore a synthesis 
of reality and a projection beyond the 
Truth demands 
and experiment 


known and the usual.” 
accurate observation 

with children’s reactions to experience 
in life, as well as in the theatre. A 
dream is made possible through con- 
centration and diligence. “This is 
our dual task: to be grounded in reality 
and to push beyond and above the 
usual to magnificence.” 

I leave you with the challenge of many un- 
solved problems—but, fortunately, I leave you 
at the opening of a week crammed full of op- 
portunities to work on them. 

In the words of Walt Whitman, “I seek less 
to display any theme or thought and more to 
bring you into the atmosphere of the theme 
or thought, there to pursue your own flights.” 


Dr. Bain was correct when she spoke 
of a week crammed with opportunities 
to work on the problems that confront 
workers in children’s dramatics. At 
the end of the week, Margaret S. Woods 
(University of Washington) pointed 
out in her address, “Dramatic Arts 
Within the Reach of Every Child in 
the Nation,” that we must go beyond 
the theoretical and provide the kind 
of teaching and of opportunity that 
allows a child to express thoughts and 
feelings that are deep within him 
that come to the surface when the en- 
vironment is right. The good that 
comes to a child in such an atmosphere 
the adults who 


and 


contributes also to 


create the atmosphere. 
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How effectively the democratic process en- 
dures, depends on the day-to-day quality of 
human experience; an environment in’ which 
the individual contribution is encouraged, an 
environment in which opportunities for self- 
discipline develop, thinking 
abounds, where a feeling of personal worth 
exists, a respect for one’s self and others is in 
evidence. Participation in the dramatic arts is 
a powerful factor in the perpetuation of a 
future democracy. The children are ready and 


where creative 


willing. 


I] 


The delegates spent many hours dur- 
ing the Conference acquiring the 
knowledge and skill recommended by 
Mrs. Woods. For four days all dele- 
gates participated in workshop ses- 
sions. ‘These were given simultaneously 
in three areas: creative dramatics, for- 
mal theatre, and technical aspects of 
theatre. Under the leadership of 
Esther Bialo (Hofstra College), Len- 


nie Mae Brobston (University of Ala- 
bama), Bette Butterworth (Jack-in-the- 


Green Players, Westchester County, 
New York), Frances Cary Bowen (Chil- 
dren’s Educational Theatre of Mary- 
land), George Latshaw (George Lat- 
shaw Puppets), Mary (New 
Canaan School, Connecticut) Ann Shaw 
(Western Michigan University, and 
Grace Stanistreet (Adelphi College), 
some of the delegates participated in 
activities. Rehear- 


Perrine 


creative dramatics 
sal of scenes from children’s plays was 
third of the 
delegates by Ellen Clifford 
(Skidmore College), Charles Doughty 
(Portland Children’s Theatre, Maine), 
Ella Heimbrodt (Western Springs, II- 
linois), John R. Kerr (San Jose State 
College), Nora MacAlvay (Michigan 
City, Indiana), Albert Mitchell (Brig- 
ham Young University), Grace Price 
(Grace Price Productions). The re- 
mainder of the delegates worked on 


conducted with another 


Margaret 


scenery, sound, props, costumes, and 
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lights for the rehearsed scenes under the 
direction of the designer and co-ordina- 
tor of the project, Vern Adix (Univer- 
sity of Utah). His assistants were John 
Coe (WGBH-TV, Boston) in lighting, 
Paul Planchet (Medford, Massachusetts 
Public Schools) in make-up, Berneice 
Prisk (San Jose State College) in cos- 
tuming, Jeanne A. Nelson (Wellesley) 
in scenery, Gertrude Abbihl (Whee- 
lock) in props, Jackson Wilcox (Wedge- 
Winchester, Massachus- 
etts) in sound effects. The fourth ses- 
sion of the workshops was devoted to 
a demonstration of the work of the 
groups. Sister Mary Angelita, presi- 
dent, National Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference, presided over an_ evaluation 
session in which Winifred Ward (crea- 
tive dramatics) and Campton Bell (for- 
mal plays) gave their reactions to the 
activities of the workshop sessions. They 
felt that the participants in the work- 
shops had found the experience worth- 
while because of their opportunity to 
do what they expected their students to 


mere Studios, 


do. 


Ill 


The minds of the delegates were chal- 
lenged by several speakers throughout 
the week. Dr. Alice Palubinskas (Psy- 
chology Department, Tufts University) 
pointed out the characteristics of a 
child at different ages that must be 
understood if dramatic activities are to 
be a means of growth. Success in work- 
ing with children depends greatly upon 
whether the material used and the man- 
ner and attitude of the teacher or direc- 
tor are based upon what we know of the 
child’s interests and reactions to life at 
different age levels. 

She described the preschool child as 
being imaginative, animistic, intolerant 
of degrees of good or bad, individualis- 
tic, and unimpressed with the neces- 
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sity of distinguishing reality and fan- 
tasy. Watching such a child at play is 
the best way we have of diagnosing his 
emotional status. “When we _ have 
diagnosed the disorder, it is through 
play again that the child may find the 
way to sound mental health. With chil- 
dren, play replaces the talking-out pro- 
cess that is used in adult psychother- 
apy.” 

Further descriptions of the child as 
he advances through adolescence made 
it plain that material not suited to his 
emotional needs will be of little value 
in teaclfing or working with him. The 
late elementary school age brings the 
beginning of the “team” spirit and the 
ability to subordinate self to the general 
good. These children love display, and 
imagine themselves as the hero, usually 
misunderstood, of fantastic exploits. 
“They: fancy themselves to be long- 
lost princes and princesses. In feeling 
parts, they play their long-lost selves.” 
Teen-agers want to merge with adult 
life. They have recurring fantasies in 
which they imagine profound loves and 
hates. “Dramatic forms which appeal 
to them deal with aggression and love.” 
At this age, there is a change in inter- 
est from informal play to more formal 
theatre. 


Dr. Palubinskas declared that the cli- 
mate of a democracy helps children to 
grow and learn more easily than any 
other. This means to the teacher of dra- 
matic activities that each child must be 
viewed in the framework of his capaci- 
ties and not of what the adults think he 
should become. “Good democratic lead- 
ers bring out the best in children.” 


The second of the main speeches de- 
voted to understanding the total child 
was “The Art of Movement in Chil- 
dren’s Theatre” by Betty Meredith- 
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Jones (Movement Specialist in Art, 
Education and Therapy). 

There are two serious disadvantages in to- 
day’s civilization. First, the tension due to ex- 
cessive speed, the need to hurry . . . Second, 
civilization with its increased iutomation is re- 
ducing the need for moving . . . movement for 
the sheer joy of movement is becoming a thing 
of the past. This is the world in which our 
children are living and growing. 

As a_ child Miss Meredith- 
Jones continued, he loses the spontan- 
eity of movement that is his heritage 
unless he receives training which helps 
him to preserve it. The vocabulary of 
movement consists of four basic factors, 
derived from human effort. These are 
Force or Strength, Time, Space, and 
Flow. Individuals performing the same 
action do so in their own particular 
rhythm, within a wide scale of the four 
factors. Unless a child recognizes his 
own pattern, he will not modify it to 
give himself variety of movement. 
When he understands the connection 
between inner feeling and outward re- 
action, his knowledge of the types of 
movement will help him to express 
truly what he feels. He can progress 
easily from one skill or creative experi- 
ence to another and see relationships 
that exist within and among them all. 

Elenor Nagy described the new ap- 
proaches to opera for children being de- 
veloped at the Hartt School in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Colored slides were 
shown of several of their productions 
of short operas in English, on such 
themes as Johnny Appleseed. The im- 
portance of good direction and techni- 
cal production and high standards of 
music and acting were pointed out if 
an adult audience for musical theatre is 
to come from the children now attend- 
ing performances. 

“The theatre, in the midst of a fan- 
tastic technological revolution, retains 
many devices and processes which date 
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back to the Rennaissance and even be- 
yond,” said Edward C. Cole, of Yale. 
He described the use in the theatre of 
such industrial machinery as mechani- 
cal lifts and electronic controls for 
flying scenery and controlling lights. 
“Now the theatre needs a small number 
of young people each year who have 
good backgrounds in mathematics and 
the exact sciences and who like to work 
in the theatre, to prepare to work with 
this new technical apparatus, to operate 
it, to maintain it and even develop their 
own devices. This can be an interest- 
ing and very probably a_ lucrative 
career. Directors of children’s theatres 
should encourage such students to work 
in’ the electro-mechanical of 
theatre production.” 

Eleanor Chase York spoke of “Things 
To Come” as she accepted the Director- 
ship of CTC for the coming biennium. 
Now that we have the attention of the 
educators, the psychologists, the artists, 
the community, and even the govern- 
ment, we must have something to say 
and say it. The writing that 
has been done in_ this field is 
only a beginning. Information must 
be made available to those who seek it 
and must be offered where its publica- 
tion might mean a wide distribution. 
CTC must offer services, such as work- 
shops, teams of well-trained workers 
and speakers to be of service to com- 
munity and educational organizations. 
She emphasized that the strengthening 
of the Regional organization within 
CTC is essential, both as a means of 
spreading children’s theatre activities 
throughout the nation and as a train- 
ing ground for future national officers. 
Radio and television are challenges to 
be met with constructive thinking and 
planning, to utilize them for the better- 
ment of entertainment and education 
for the youth of America. 
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We cannot think in terms of the future of 
Children’s Theatre without considering our 
part in the international picture. We know that 
we have something to contribute in the way of 
knowledge, skills, and literature, as we know 
too that we have much to learn from the other 
nations. We look forward to increased exchange 
between our people and theirs, and enrichment 
for all the children of the world because the 
adults who seek above all else to help them 
grow into worthwhile world citizens can talk 
and work and plan together with true under- 
stauding and real vision. 


IV 
A departure from single speeches 
were the three panels that introduced a 
discussion of mental health through 
drama, techniques of arena theatre and 
a look at children’s theatre by drama 
critics on newspapers and magazines. 


The first panel attempted to delimit 
areas of good mental health practices 
and psychotherapy and define the pos- 
sibilities of each. Under the chair- 
manship of Dorothy Clifford (Univer- 
sity of Texas) points of view were ex- 
pressed on the extent to which a teacher 
or director could employ the techniques 
of psychotherapy without being on 
dangerous ground. Illustrations were 
given by Jean Wolcott (St. Barnabas 
House, New York) of the way the recre- 
ation worker plans her program for 
each child with the guidance, of a team 
of specialists in many fields: education, 
social work, medicine, psychology. The 
panel agreed that therapy was _ the 
province of the therapist and not of the 
dramatics director, but that many of 
creative dramatics’ philosophies and 
techniques were the best sort of prepara- 
tion for mental health. 

Since Tufts University Theatre is 
committed to arena theatre, there were 
many occasions during the week when 
the Conference had the benefit of dis- 
cussions on ways to conduct theatre in 
the round successfully. A panel was or- 
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ganized by Marston Balch (Tufts) with 
Jack Woodruff and Joe Golden (Tufts) 
as commentators on directing and de- 
signing for arena. Contrary to opinion 
of twenty years ago they felt that there 
are very few plays that cannot be pro- 
duced, with some ingenuity, in arena 
style. 


Vv 
Delegates to the Annual Meeting 
look forward each year to the produc- 
tions that are provided for them. This 
year was particularly rich in variety 
and stimulation. A puppet play, a 
dance drama, a play suitable for tele- 
vision, and a conventional production 
served to show how many facets there 
are to entertainment for children. 

When Basil Milovsorff displayed his 
inventive and simple scenery, set and 
struck as a part of a continuing per- 
formance, he was an example of his 
philosophy of telling a good story with 
few distractions or excursions. Erica 
Thimey, director of the Children’s 
Dance Theatre (Washington, D. C.) 
described her methods of training stu- 
dents in techniques that would help 
them tell a story in movement without 
losing the creativity and spontaneity 
that the art demands. 

The Tufts Arena Theatre was the 
scene of Joe Golden’s original play 
“Johnny Moonbeam and the Silver Ar- 
row.” The author earlier directed the 
play for television and used, in this ex- 
perimental production, some of the de- 
vices for staging and narrative that are 
being developed in that medium. Use 
of masks, levels, and lights made this an 
interesting example of how the two 
fields are related by common elements. 

Adele Thane, director of the Boston 
Children’s theatre, was author as well 
as producer of “The Wizard of Oz.” As 
the play unfolded, it was again obvious 
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how an old, familiar story can become 
new and fresh because of its treatment. 
The production was a vindication of 
the creative approach in working with 
children because several last minute 
substitutions in the cast were indistin- 
guishable from the other players. 


VI 


Through the years of planning for 
these Annual Meetings, certain features 
have been developed as services to the 
membership. One of these is the Script 
Room, supplied by publishers of plays 
and theatrical books. ‘These are sold 
by a CTC committee under Jed Davis 
(Michigan State University), with a 
profit to CTC on each book sold. Most 
important, delegates may browse and 
read, finding plays and materials that 
will be of help to them during the year. 

At the other end of the continuum 
from published scripts are new and per- 
haps untried scripts. Dina Rees Evans 
(Cleveland Heights High School) and 
her committee collected more than 
seventy items for the New Scripts Read- 
ing Room. No atempt was made to 
evaluate the plays, but with such a 
display of interest on the part of 
authors, it is becoming evident that 
CTC must consider some sort of judg- 
ing and award in this area. 

A room where delegates may listen to 
selected records for mood and inciden- 
tal music for plays has been a feature 
of several annual meetings. A_ Place- 
ment Service desk has also been open 
for delegates’ use. Space is scarce in the 
Exhibits Room as the number of dis- 
plays increase year by year. William 
Cleveland, Emmy Gifford (Junior The- 
atre, Omaha) and Zack York (Western 
Michigan State University) set up the 
many exhibits, this year designed 
around the theme “The High Point.” 
Among the displays this year were two 
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from Europe, one from Germany and 
one from Sweden. Certificates of recog- 
nition were sent to these two theatres. 
Winner of the Charlotte Chorpenning 
Cup for the best exhibit was the Omaha 
Junior Theatre for its structure of 
blocks denoting the years of climb 
toward the high point of reaching many 
children with community ¢o- 
operation and increasingly pro- 
ductions. The story was told in a book- 
let which was available at the exhibit. 
Agnes Haaga, who received the cup for 
Seattle last year, presented it to Emmy 
Gifford for Omaha Junior Programs. 


sound 


Another recognition given for the 
first time was the gift of Zeta Phi Eta, 
the Winifred Ward Award to the best 
new children’s theatre. The first recip- 
ient was the Civic Children’s Theatre 
of Youngstown, Ohio, Ann Clark, di- 
rector. 


Maurine Mitchell (Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston) planned a costume 
parade. Entries were in 
budget, animal, fairytale, and regular. 
The narration was by Ruth Ann Bod- 
well (Forest Park Children’s Theatre, 
Illinois) and Dorothy Kester (Junior 
Jesters, Akron). 


four classes: 


Vil 

An important part of any Annual 
Meeting is the business transacted by 
the Board of Governors. To acquaint 
the delegates with the action of the 
Board and with the work of key com- 
mittees, Director Paul Kozelka 
ranged for one-minute reports from 
twenty individuals on plans for future 


ar- 


action. 

Periodically, CTC likes to take stock 
of its Annual Meeting. to assess the 
good and make recommendations for 
improvement of its program. This year 
the evaluation took the form of an 
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oblique critique, written by Dorothy 
Kester and performed by Ann Shaw, 
Frances Cary Bowen, and Jack Wood- 
ruff. Called “A Parable of the Three 
Delegates in the Search for the Truth,” 
it allowed the participants to point out 
in a humorous way some of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram and arrangements. 


For many delegates, the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting of CTC was a prelude 
to another full week of AETA conven- 
tion sessions. But, whether they stayed 
on in Boston or returned to their com- 
munities, they carried with them appre- 
ciation for the well executed plans of 
Betty Bobp’s committee on program 
and Jack Woodruft’s on local arrange- 
ments. Chiefly to be remembered was 
the indefatigable and cheerful effort 


-of all the host personnel to make the 


meeting a profitable and pleasant week. 

Director Paul Kozelka retires with 
the grateful appreciation of the mem- 
bership for his imaginative leadership 
and his perceptive wit. During the last 
two years, CTC has won increased sta- 
ture and stability, not only in its own 
estimation but as reflected by the in- 
crease in consideration shown by allied 
groups around the world. 

Eleanor York will preside at the next 
Annual Meeting on the campus of the 
University of Washington. Again, as at 
the 1956 sessions in Evanston, CTC re- 
turns to the site of a previous meeting. 
There is a continuity of CTC activities 
made evident by these return visits but 
there is also a manifestation of growth 
as members trace what has happened 
since the beginnings. As they assess the 
Tufts Conference, they cannot fail to 
find that, indeed, they brought away 
from the 1957 Annual Meeting “some 
images of magnificence.” 
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MINUTES OF THE 
BUSINESS MEETING 


Statler E.otel 
Boston, Massachusetts 
August 29, 1957 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Morrison at 1:45 p.m. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the 1955 Business Meet- 
ing and to approve them as distributed 
to the membership in the March, 1956, 
issue of Educational Theatre Journal, 
including the following addition: 

WHEREAS PUBLIC LAW 860, 

SECTION 10 AS PROPOSED BY 

THE HONORABLE FRANK 

THOMPSON, JR., CONGRESS- 

MAN FROM NEW JERSEY, PRO- 

VIDES FOR AN ADVISORY COM- 

MITTEE ON THE ARTS AS REC- 

OMMENDED BY PRESIDENT EIS- 

ENHOWER, BE IT RESOLVED 

THAT THE ASSOCIATION 

HEARTILY ENDORSE THE PRO- 

POSED LEGISLATION. 

Signed: Sister Mary Honora, O.P.; 

Alice Griffin; Paul Kozelka, chair- 

man. The resolution was unanimous- 

ly adopted. 


An interim report of actions taken by 
the Executive Board (January, 1957, 
through May 24, 1957) has been sent 
to the Advisory Council and copies may 
be secured from the Executive Office. 

Martin J. Mullin, President of the 
Allied Theatres of New England, in- 
troduced Irving Levin,- President of 
AB-PT Pictures, whose speech was pre- 
sented on tape: 


Any company that looks forward to a future 
in this business has as one of its big chal- 
lenges and responsibilities the encouragement 


and support of new talent. AB-PT Pictures ac- 
cepts this challenge and responsibility. We 
realize that many sensitive and talented young 
people have failed to follow a career in the 
arts because a chance at discovery and success 
in their chosen field was lacking. When this 
happens everybody loses—the individual—the 
industry—and the public. We realize that 
AB-PT Pictures can offer no cure-alls to this 
situation, but at least we can do something 
to better the chances of these individuals. 


Several months ago we learned about your 
fine organization and its work. What better 
idea could we desire than to have you recom- 
mend to us those people you find most prom- 
ising. With the kind help and cooperation 
of your president, Jack Morrison, we created 
our joint talent search project. We sent out 
letters to all A.E.T.A. members telling them 
about our program, along with several copies 
of our talent research questionnaire. The in- 
itial response to this questionnaire has been 
very gratifying and we hope it will continuc 
since this is a continuous program. 

We want to know more about the talented 
individuals you discover, and would like to 
help some of them make the transition to a 
professional career in motion pictures. Noth- 
ing would please me more than to be able to say 
we are starring an A.E.T.A. discovery in an 
\B-PT picture. 

To our knowledge, and here I would like 
to quote the words of your president, Jack 
Morrison, “this is the first systematic means 
ever devised for sifting capable young actors 
and actresses from their training media.” 

We want to give you a chance to introduce 
these talented individuals that you feel de- 
serve that break. Unfortunately we will not 
be able to make a film actor out of every one 
that you recommend because we have to mect 
certain requirements which are governed by 
the story material we have available and also 
by the unusual standards of the film media. 
By the way, you might be interested to know 
that all your candidates are kept on file and 
screened before each production. 

As I have said before the initial response 
to our questionnaire has been gratifying. We 
have received 376 replies already. Many of 
these candidates will be contacted by our local 
representative very shortly. I am happy to 
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report also, that AB-PT Pictures has already 
utilized the services of one young actress as 
the result of our A.E.T.A affiliation. Miss 
Kathy Thornton of U.C.L.A. has been given a 
featured role in our production of EIGHTEEN 
AND ANXIOUS which is soon to be released. 

I want to thank you all for the tremendous 
response you have given our program so far. 
My very special thanks go to your president, 
Jack Morrison, for his great help and coopera- 
tion on this project. Let us hope that some 
day in the not-too-distant future we both can 
point with pride to a group of young rising 
film actors and actresses and say to ourselves 
that we have been instrumental in bringing 
them to the attention of the motion picture 
public. 

The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
made the following report: 


1951, the total membership 
figure of AETA was 2,471. The comparable 
figure as of July 30, 1956, was 2098. As. of 
1957, members in 


As of August 1, 


August 1, there were 1001 


CTC. 
Three promotional ventures have been ap- 


proved: (1) a special joint ANTA-AETA  stu- 


dent group membership (details on pages iv 
and v of the October ETJ, (2) a mailing 
campaign to be handled by the Bert Gar- 


mise Associates, Inc., of New York to increase 
library subscriptions, and (g) three types of 
life membership to be offered beginning Jan- 
uary 1, (details to be given in the re- 
vised 1958 edition of the “Invitation to Join 
AETA” brochure). 


An income of $22,000.00 was budgeted for 
1957- Our actual income as of August 1, 1957, 
was $15,195.52. This means we are $7,004.48 
short of the income budgeted for this fiscal 
vear. Income from membership is at present 
about one-half the budgeted amount, but with 
the new student and library promotion now 
being launched along with 1958 renewals be- 
fore the end of this fiscal year, the budgeted 
amount should be reached. 


1958, 


Disbursements for 1957 were also budgeted 
at $22,000.00. Disbursements as of August 1 
actually amount to  $16,535.64., leaving 
$5,664.96 of the budgeted amount for disburse- 
ments to be spent in the remainder of the 
fiscal year. 

For the period of December 1, 1956, to Au- 
1957, Our excess of disbursements over 
This from our 


gust 1, 
receipts amounts to $1,350.12. 
cash in hand as of December 1956 ($14,005.27 
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gives us a cash reserve of $12,665.15 as of Au- 
gust 1, 1957. 

A complete interim financial report has been 
distributed to the Advisory Council. Copies 
of this report may be obtained from the Ex- 


ecutive Secretary-Treasurer upon request. 


President Morrison announced the 
appointment of the following persons 
to serve as the 1957 Auditing Com- 
mittee: Paul Peterson, Chairman, War- 
ren Lee, and Douglas Hatfield. The 
President stated that this Committee 
was charged to report to the member- 
ship after the close of the present fiscal 
year, November 30, 1957. 

Samuel Selden presented the follow- 
ing report of the 1958 Nominating Com- 
mittee: 

The 1958 Nominating Committee, 
consisting of Samuel Selden, chairman, 
James Brock, and Curtis Canfield, serv- 
ing with Frank M. Whiting and Ken- 
neth Graham, met in Chicago, Illinois, 
on December 29, 1956, to nominate of- 
ficers for 1958. The following slate, 
which appeared in the May 1957 ET], 
was selected: 

For President Edward C. Cole, 
Yale University 
For Vice-President— ; 

John Wray Young, Shreveport 
Little Theatre 
For Advisory Council (1958-1960): 

William Brasmer . Granville, Ohio 

Alice Griffin .. New York City, N. Y. 

Arnold Gillette Iowa City, Iowa 
The report was unanimously accepted. 


Mr. Selden further reported Vern 
Adix of Salt Lake City, who was 
also on the above slate, had declined 
the nomination too late for copy to 
reach the printer. The alternate selected 
on December 29, 1956, was James Klain 
(Los Angeles). Since Mr. Klain’s name 
was not published go days before this 
convention, the nominating committee 
placed his name in nomination. Mr. 
Klain was unanimously approved. 
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Monroe Lippman moved the approval 
of the report of the Constitution Re- 
vision Committee (composed of Mr. 
Lippman, C. Robert Kase, and Norman 
Philbrick, chairman) as mailed to the 
membership on June 14, 1957, with the 
deletion of Article VII, section 3 (3). 
The motion was unanimously approved. 
The completely revised constitution will 
appear in the December, 1957, issue of 
ET]. 

Mary Ellen Burgess Russell 
Graves were nominated for the new ad- 
ditional member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil (1958-1960). Mary Ellen Burgess was 
elected. 


and 


Russell Graves, chairman of the 1957 
AETA_ Resolutions Committee, pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which 


were approved by the members: 

Whereas Maurice Gnesin, a member of 
AETA since its first year, brought to his stu- 
dents, to the American Fducational Theatre 
Association, and to the educational theatre as 
a whole the perspective he gained from his 
training in philosophy and a sense of human- 
ity and value which illuminated his teaching, 

Therefore be it resolved that the AETA in 
convention assembled express its appreciation 
of his long dedication to the cause of educa- 
tional theatre and its sympathy to those who 
survive him. 

Whereas Jack Morrison, with only two-thirds 
of his tenure of office as president of AETA 
completed, has led the Association in its year 
of maturity to a mature examination of its 
goals and an extension of its activities and in- 
fluence through his initiation of the proposed 
joint council of the societies for education in 
the arts, through his development of inter- 
national programs of significance, and through 
his advancement of the AETA in 
Washington, 

Therefore be it resolved that the AETA ex- 


cause of 


press its deepest appreciation of his past lead- 
ership and its continued co-operation with him 
the 


throughout remainder of his term of 
office. 

Whereas Edward C. Cole, June Mitchell, and 
Leo Nickole have arranged an effective pro- 
gram upon a significant theme, and, 

Whereas, the organizational, institutional, 
and _ individual hosts Boston 


from and the 
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whole New England area have provided ex- 
tensive and valuable programs, facilities, and 
services to the AETA convention, 

Therefore be it that the AETA 
express its profound appreciation to those 
individuals, institutions, and organizations for 
their unfailing courtesy and assistance. 

Whereas the long and fruitful co-operation 
between the AETA and SAA, under the lead- 
ership of Loren Reid, has been once again re- 
flected in an effective convention, 

Therefore be it resolved that the AETA 
express to Dr. Reid and through him to the 
SAA its appreciation for an effective conven- 
tion and its promise to continue its co-opera- 
tion with its long-time sister organization. 

Whereas Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Delhi, India, has 
announced that he will work for an introduc- 
tion of a “College of Fine Arts” with special 
to the theatre arts, 
it resolved 


resolved 


attention 
Therefore be that the AETA 
commend Dr. Rao on his position with re- 
gard to the introduction of the arts at the 
University of Delhi, and, 
Be it further resolved that the AETA 
him what assistance it can in furthering his 


offer 


goal. 

Whereas International Theatre Month con- 
tinues from year to year to increase its influ- 
ence in spreading the knowledge of and appre- 
ciation for the culture of other peoples, 

Therefore be it resolved that the AETA ex- 
press its appreciation for the co-operation of 
its co-sponsors, the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO of the Department 
of State and the National Theatre Arts Coun- 
cil, and pledge its continued support of and 
co-operation with this increasingly significant 
program. 

Whereas the Overseas Touring Committee, 
under the Co-chairmanship of Frank Whit- 
ing and Father Hartke, has been instrumental 
in furthering the representation of Ameri- 
can educational theatre abroad and has been 
responsible for assuring AETA’s position as 
a prime agency in furthering that position, 

Therefore be it resolved that the AETA ex- 
press its appreciation of the efforts of that 
committee and its chairmen and promise its 
continued co-operation with the committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Resolutions 
ALICE GRIFFIN 

H. DARKEs ALBRIGHT 
HENRY GOODMAN 


Russet, Graves, Chairman 
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The Executive Secretary certified the 
following members of the 1959 Nom- 
inating Committee as selected by the 
membership in accordance with con- 
stitutional provision: Mouzon Law, 
Chairman; Campton Bell, William Hal- 
stead, Joel Rubin, Jack Morrison, ex- 
officio and Kenneth L. Graham, ex- 


officio. 


Marjorie Dycke, chairman of the 


AETA-NEA Liaison Committee gave 
the following report: 


The AETA membership voted to seek affilia- 
with NEA in 1955. Frank Whiting in- 
herited the job with his ascension to the Presi- 
dency. He appointed me to out. 
With Kenneth Graham's excellent 
the membership was circularized in the fall 
of 1956 and the signatures of 159 petitioners 
\t the Chicago Convention in 
1956, 24 additional signatures were received. 
\t this same convention, at the last Advisory 
Council meeting, the question was raised as to 
the effect which NEA affiliation might have on 
with the American Council of 
Societies, an organization which is 
vspecially important to our college uni- 
versity members. Father Hartke Darkes 
Albright were appointed to serve as committee 
members with me to ascertain the further im- 
plications of AETA’s Division status in NEA 
as regards other organzations. At the 
meeting, I proposed to carry on the drive for 


tion 


carry it 
assistance, 


were obtained. 


our relations 
Learned 


and 


same 


signatures. 
went out to the membership and brought in 
549 more signatures by April. I sent the total 
of 242 to Dr. Ashby for checking against his 
files, and sent a final letter to the membership 
in hopes of reaching the required 250 before 
the June egth deadline. However, Dr. Ashby’s 
check revealed that only 206 of our 242 signers 
were members of NEA. We did not meet the 
More signatures arrived after the 
deadline. Their NEA status has not yet been 
checked. Meanwhile, the American Council 
of Learned Societies sent word that affiliation 
with NEA would in no way affect an organiza- 
tions’ relations with them. 


This was approved. A second letter 


deadline. 


The present situation is as follows: 

1) We do not have department status in the 
National Education Ass’n. 

2) Our application was not presented at the 
NEA Board meeting on June 29th since 
we did not have the required 250 signatures 
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of petitioners who were members of both 
AETA and NEA. 

g) Our. entire membership list is now 
checked against the NEA membership list 
by Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, Ass’t Executive 
Sec'y for Educational Services, to see how 
many joint members we have 
Our present intention is to have a bona 
fide petition ready for the next NEA Board 
meeting, next year which, if favorably re- 
ceived, will require another year for rati- 


being 


fication. 

At the NEA Convention this year, the an 

nual dues were raised for individual mem- 

bers, from $5.00 to $10.00. 

At this point, I do not know how many 
more signatures we will need. It will depend 
on the check now being made by Dr. Ashby. 
It is important that the previous petitioners re- 
tain their membership in NEA lest matters 
more complicated. The dues 
are now $10.00. I that, if 
factory action is not forthcoming before the 
next NEA Convention, the matter be dropped 
until the AETA membership evinces stronger 
NEA affiliation by definite 


become even 


propose satis- 


interest in action. 


President Morrison announced that 
the Executive Board would meet at 
the University of Minnesota in Minne- 
apolis on January 4 and 5, 1958, to ap- 
prove reports and “change command.” 
Members of the Advisory Council and 
all members of AETA are invited to 
attend. 

The new officers who will assume 
office January, 1958, were introduced. 

President Morrison asked if there was 
further business to bring before the 
membership. There being no further 
old or new business, President Morrison 
adjourned the meeting at 2:40 P. M. 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary 


NOTES FROM THE MEETINGS OF 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Lillian Voorhees was elected to the Fxecu- 
tive Board for the term 1958-1960. The 1958 
Executive Board will consist of Edward C. 
Cole, John Wray Young, Samuel Selden, Del- 
mar Solem, Kenneth L. Graham, Wallace 
Smith, and Lillian Voorhees. 
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Melvin R. White was elected Managing Edi- 
tor of ETJ for the term 1958-1959. 

The appointment of Gary Gaiser as the new 
member of the Editorial Board was approved. 
The appointment of Horace Robinson as the 
new member of the Board of Research was 
approved. 

It was voted to combine the Editorial Board 
and the Board of Research into a Board of 
trial basis. Horace Robinson 
chairman to serve with Gary 
William Reardon, 
and the Editor 


Review on a 
was appointed 
Gaiser, Henry 
Joel Rubin, 
of ET]. 

John A. Walker was elected Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to serve the term 1959-1961. 

The following nominations for AETA rep- 
resentatives to the Educational Panel of the 
ANTA Board of Directors for 1959 were ap- 
proved: one to be elected (CTC): Paul Kozel- 
ka, Ann Viola; two to be elected: Jack Morri- 
son, Randelf Edmunds, Kenneth L. Graham; 
alternates: Evelyn Konigsburg, Marvin Seigert. 
The Nominating Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for the 1958 Committee on Appointment 
was approved, and will consist of: Delmar E. 
Solem, Chairman; Edward C. Cole, John Wray 
Young, Samuel Selden, Kenneth L. Graham, 
Monroe Lippman, Frank M. Whiting, Wallace 
Smith, James Clancy, Warren Lee, and Jed 
Davis. 


Goodman, 
the President, 


The following slate for the 1960 Nominat- 
ing Committee was approved: Keith Engar, 
University of Utah; Arnold §. Gillette, State 
University of Iowa; David S. Hawes, Indiana 
University; Mabel W. Henry, Wilmington 
(Del.) High School; Burnett Hobgood, Cataw- 
ba College; John R. Kerr, San Jose (Calif.) 
State College; Sister Mary Angelita, BVM, Im- 
maculate Conception Academy, Davenport, 
lowa; Patricia Mcllrath, University of Kan- 
sas City (Mo.); Howard Orms, Des 
Community Playhouse; Horace Robinson, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; David Sievers, Long Beach 
State College; Marion Stuart, Champaign (II1.) 
High School; Henry B. Williams, Dartmouth 
College; Eleanor York, Western Michigan Col- 
lege. 

The AETA Overseas Touring policy and 
program received extensive consideration. 

President Morrison reported an exploratory 
meeting held August 26, 1957, by officers and/or 
representatives of national organizations in the 
performing arts to consider the formation of a 
National Joint Arts Council. 

\ committee, headed by William Halstead, 
is investigating an administrative organization 


Moines 
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within AETA to receive money from bequests, 
gifts, and foundations. 

The 1958 Convention will be held Decem- 
ber 28, 29, and go jointly with SAA at The 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. The 1959 
Convention will be held December 28, 29, and 
go with SAA at the Statler Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The 1960 Convention will be held 
August 28, 29, and go with CTC in Denver. 

It was voted to establish the change of fiscal 
year for AETA to end on June go beginning 
June 30, 1959. ‘The President will appoint an 
Interim Financial Committee to implement the 
report of the Committee which reviewed the 
Financial Structure of AETA, of which Horace 
Robinson was chairman. 

(Complete reports of other Presidential 
Committees are available in the complete min- 
utes available from the Executive Secretary.) 


It was approved that the activities of the 
projects should be reported to the member- 
ship in (a) a Projects Page in ETJ, and (b) a 
Projects Progress Newsletter distributed twice 


each year. 

It was voted to discontinue the Regional 
Conferences Project and the Library Project. It 
was voted to inaugurate a Religious Drama 
Project under the chairmanship of Harold 
Ehrensperger. It was voted to refer the fol- 
lowing projects to the Board of Review: Guid 
ance and Counselling, Junior and City Col 
leges, Stage Movement Project, Summer The- 
atre, and the Technical Developments. 

The following Project Chairman were ap 
proved for 1958: 

Army-AETA Cooperative Project; Robert 
Richey, College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 

Audio-Visual Aids Projects: Lowell Matson, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Bibliography Projects: Roger M. Busfield, 
Jr., Dept. of Speech, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

College Curriculum Project: Burnett Hob- 
good, Department of Drama and Speech, Ca- 
tawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina. 

Contests and Festivals Project Margaret 
Meyn, Dept. of Drama and Radio, Benton 
Harbor High School, Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan. 

Graduate Project: Frederick Hunter, Dept. 
of Speech and Drama, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Manuscript Play Project: Paul Baker, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 

Opera Project: Frank Magers, University of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Production Lists Project: Theodore Hatien, 
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Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


fornia. 

Teacher Training Project: Paul Pettit, Dept. 
of Speech & Drama, State Teachers College, 
Albany, New York. 

Television Project: William E. Kinzer, Dept. 
of Speech, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Theatre Architecture Project: Willard F. 
Bellman, Dept. of Theatre Arts, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

Translation and Publication of Rare The- 
atre Books: Barnard Hewitt. Dept. of Speech 
and Drama, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. 

V. A. Hospitals Project: Father G. V. Hartke, 
O.P., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM 

Executive Secretary 
Note: A copy of the complete minutes of the 
1957 Advisory Council Meetings may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Secretary upon re- 
quest. 


MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


FOREWORD 


When the President of AETA is 
elected and takes office in a December 
convention he customarily makes a 
statement of his presidential plans for 
the coming year to the members present 
at the annual meeting and this state- 
ment is printed in the March issue of 
this Journal. This year the President for 
1958 was elected in August to take of- 
fice in January. It being too early and 
totally inappropriate for the President- 
elect to make a statement of intentions 
for 1958 in August 1957 when there 
were four months of Jack Morrison’s 
term still to run, I asked the Editor for 
space in this issue in which to present 
this message. There is an advantage to 
this because the President’s message 
reaches the members about coincident 
with his taking office; there is a disad- 
vantage in that it must be written to 
meet the printer’s deadline and cannot 


ers-practitioners 
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therefore include plans made between 
the time of writing and the turn of the 
year. 

* * * 

The American Educational Theatre 
Association enters its twenty-second year 
with a record of steady growth and 
solid accomplishment. Its’ life span to 
date parallels closely the development of 
the academic discipline of theatre and, 
as AETA has now come of age, we see 
the study of theatre in universities ac- 
corded the crowning recognition of the 
doctorate degree and the full status of 
a graduate school. Visitors from the 
free lands of both Occident and Orient 
come to American institutions to learn 
how to teach theatre. 

By dint of hard application, ceaseless 
effort, trial and failure, trial and suc- 
cess, and still more effort, a relatively 
small band of dedicated scholars-teach- 
has molded history, 
theory, lecture, laboratory, aesthetics 
and kinaesthetics into a method of 
teaching theatre which has established a 
higher standard of playwriting, play se- 
lection, play production, directing, act- 
ing, design, and dramatic criticism (the 
full cycle) more widely than ever be- 
fore in history. 

At a time when the cybernetic revolu- 
tion promises (or threatens) to offer 
mankind the boon of leisure, the edu- 
cational theatre stands as one of the 
great cultural resources of the country 
by which the newly-found and_hard- 
earned leisure may be made rich and 
meaningful to those who will use it 
wisely. 

The American Educational Theatre 
Association embraces all ages of theatre 
participation, omitting only the - first 
and last of Jaques’ seven. For the un- 
willing creeping school boy, the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference Division and 
the Secondary School Project, approach- 
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ing division status; for the balladeering 
lover, the college and university theatre; 
for the warrior, the Army-AETA Project 
and the tours to overseas bases; for the 
justice and the bandy-legged elder, the 
community theatre. With the Children’s 
Theatre Conference at a new high of 
membership and enthusiasm exploring 
and exploiting all methods for interest- 
ing children in the theatre both as au- 
dience and as participants; with sec- 
ondary school festivals burgeoning 
throughout the country and producing 
both classics and new plays, to near pro- 
fessional standards in some cases, and a 
revitalized Secondary School Project in 
AETA driving to consolidate this pro- 
lific area; with colleges and universities 
annually increasing their drama courses 
and the numbers of participants and au- 
diences for campus plays and building 
new theatres, the best in the land; with 
community theatres growing and spread- 
ing; with able and dedicated representa- 
tives of all these branches of educational 
theatre seriously seeking ways to make 
their theatre better, richer, more ef- 
fective, more meaningful and more en- 
tertaining to more audiences, and with 
its membership made up very largely of 
these people, AETA has a great oppor- 
tunity and a greater responsibility. 

The major leagues encourage the Pee- 
wee League and the Babe Ruth League. 
They conduct their school-boy clinics, 
their scouting systems, their training 
camps and their farm clubs all for two 
purposes: to inculcate a strong interest 
in the game among many future fans 
and to develop their future Williamses, 
Musials and Larsons. How nearly par- 
allel, but with less wide-spread enthusi- 
asm and influence, though there is much 
of both, is the structure of AETA to the 
structure of organized baseball. With 
one exception: if baseball were like the 
theatre there would be hundreds of very 
good school and college players sitting 
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on the curb outside the stadium in the 
Bronx hoping to play with the Yankees. 

The opportunity for AETA is to ex- 
pand in all its levels of theatre to reach 
more children, school boys and girls, 
young men and women, to teach them 
to enjoy and to need the theatre as one 
of life’s richest pleasures, as emotional 
outlet and as a source of revelation and 
truth. The opportunity is to find the 
best among the young hopefuls and 
bring them through a_ well-conceived 
training and education until they are 
ready to offer their skills and talents to 
the world through a professional dra- 
matic medium, be it theatre, motion 
pictures, or television. 

The duality of this opportunity must 
not be overlooked for therein lies the 
responsibility. It is not enough to teach 
and train for participation in theatre. 
It is equally essential to teach and train 
audiences, audiences in such numbers 
that there will be demand for the good 
theatrical wares which our young pro- 
fessionals will have to offer. The re- 
sponsibility is also so to train these 
young professionals that they will not, 
figuratively, sit on the curb outside the 
stadium, but will make their own the- 
atre outside the “Bronx,” outside Man- 
hattan, and they will make it such good 
theatre that it will not matter to them 
that they are not “up in lights” on West 
45th Street; such good theatre that the 
“big league scouts” will seek them out 
as “bonus players.” That will be the 
day! 

Your President-elect intends to carry 
on the work begun by his able predeces- 
sors. He subscribes to Jack Morrison’s 
“declaration of independence for edu- 
cational theatre” with the understand- 
ing that independence implies the wil- 
lingness to cooperate, after free discus- 
sion and objective deliberation, in any 
venture by any worthy organization 
when there is promise of ultimate 
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benefit to the theatre, not just educa- 
tional theatre, but all theatre. Your 1957 
President is an innovator. He has seen 
opportunity for AETA to strengthen it- 
self and extend its service both to edu- 
cation and to the theatre. He has siezed 
and developed these opportunities and 
has formed sub-organizations like the 
Overseas Touring Committee and supra- 
organizations like the Joint Council for 
the Arts in Education to exploit them. 
Much of what Jack and his colleagues 
started is far from completion nor could 
it be completed in one year. Your 1958 
President proposes to advance these 


various activities toward fruitful com- 
pletion by staffing them with able and 
energetic AETA members and support- 
ing their efforts. 

Your 1958 President proposes to 
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strengthen and support the established 
processes of the Association such as the 
Projects, the publications, the Council, 
the Executive Board, and the hard-work- 
ing secretariat. He hopes to be alert and 
sensitive to the needs and desires of the 
Association and of its members and ex- 
pects to appoint ad hoc committees to 
meet suddenly appearing problems. He 
intends to call freely upon the advice 
and counsel of the elder wise men and 
to find as many younger wise men as he 
can to assist him. 

Now, with your permission, I will de- 
part from the third person to wish you 
all a happy and productive year nine- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Epwarp C. Coe 
President-elect 


The Case of the Unaccepted Canon 


... The intellectual tendencies of our race have always been somewhat 
conservative, and its standards of literary taste or belief, once set up, are not 
varied without a struggle. The English ear is suspicious of new metres and un- 
accustomed forms of expression: there are critical detectives on the track of 
every author, and a violation of the accepted canons is followed by a summons 
to judgments. Thus the tendency is to contract rather than to expand the 
acknowledged excellences of the language.—Bavard Taylor, Preface to his 


translation of Goethe’s Faust. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
Adopted December 27, 1945, in Columbus, Ohio 
(Revised to August 28, 1957) 


ARTICLE I 


Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
American Educational Theatre Association. 


ARTICLE Il 


Purposes 
The purposes of the Association shall be: 
(1) to encourage high standards of teaching, 
production, and scholarship in the educa- 
tional theatre field by promoting co-opera- 
tion among teachers and workers in the 
theatre; 
to help teachers of theatre with their 
particular problems through collective ef- 
fort in a work-program and through dis- 
semination of information concerning de- 
velopments in the field of theatre; and 


to promote the proper integration of the- 
atre in the programs of educational 
institutions. 


ARTICLE Ill 


Membership 
SECTION 1—Individual Membership. 

Any person interested in the educational 
theatre is eligible to become a member in the 
Association. Membership shall become effective 
upon the presentation of a written application 
and the payment of the annual dues to the 
Treasurer. Memberships shall be on a calen- 
dar-year basis except for the special-period mem- 
berships which shall be effective from Septem- 
ber of one year to December gist of the next 
succeeding year. 


SECTION 2—Organizational Membership. 
National and _ regional organizations and 
other theatre organizations (school, college, 
university, and community theatres) interested 
in the educational theatre are eligible to be- 
come Organizational Members upon written 
application and payment of the Organizational 
Membership fee. Memberships shall be on a 
calendar-year basis except for the special-period 


memberships which shall be effective from 
Septemher of one year to December gist of the 
next succeeding year. 


SECTION g—Sustaining Membership. 

Any Individual Member may become a Sus- 
taining Member upon payment of the fee for 
Sustaining Membership. 


ARTICLE IV 
Divisions 
SECTION 1—A Division is an operational unit of 
the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion composed of a group of members or- 
ganized for the purpose of furthering the 
aims of a specific field of producing theatre. 


SECTION 2—A Division of the Association shall 
function in accordance with divisional pro- 
cedures as specified in the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers 

SECTION 1—The officers elected by the Associa- 
tion shall be: 

(1) a President, for a term of one year; 

(2) a First Vice-President, for a term of one 
year; 

(3) a Second Vice-President, for a term of one 
year; and 

(4) fifteen members of the Advisory Council 
for a term of three years. 

SecTION 2—The officers elected by the Advisory 
Council shall be: 

(1) an Administrative Vice-President for a term 
of three years; 

(2) an Executive 
term of three years; 

(3) an Editor of the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal for a term of three years; 


Secretary-Treasurer for a 


(4) an Associate Editor of the Educational The- 
atre Journal for a term of three years; 


(5) a Managing Editor of the Educational The- 
atre Journal for a term of two years; 


(6) two members of the Executive Board for 
a term of two years; and 
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(7) the Chairman of the Projects for a term 
of one year. 


ARTICLE VI 


Advisory Council and Executive Board 

Section 1—The Advisory Council shall be com- 
posed of: 

(1) fifteen members elected by the Association 
representing as nearly as possible geographic 
areas of the United States, various phases 
of theatre art, and various levels of activity, 
to be selected in accordance with procedures 
laid down in the By-Laws. 

(2) one member representing each national the- 
atre organization which has a bona _ fide 
membership of 50 or more and which holds 
an Organizational Membership, and 

(3) the following officers: 

(a) The President; 

(b) the First Vice-President; 

(c) the Second Vice-President; 

(d) the Administrative Vice-President; 

(e) the Executive Secretary-Treasurer; 

(f) the Editor of the Educational Theatre 
Journal 

(g) the Managing Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal; 

(h) each Past-President, for three 
following his term of office; 


years 


(i) each Past-Executive-Secretary- Treasurer, 
for three years following his term of 
office; 

(j) the Directors of Divisions; and 

(k) the Director of the Contact Placement 
Service. 

Srcrion 2—The Executive Board shall be com- 
posed of: 
(1) the two members elected by the Advisory 

Council from its own membership; and 

(2) the President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-President, Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident, and Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Srcrion g—All terms of office shall start with 
the beginning of the calendar year. 


ARTICLE VII 


Duties of Officers 
SECTION 1—The President shall: 


(1) preside over all meetings of the Association; 


(2) call and preside over meetings of the Ad- 
visory Council and Executive Board; and 


(3) appoint committees. 
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SECTION 2—The First Vice-President shall: 

(1) assist the President and perform the Pres- 
ident’s duties in case of the latter’s dis- 
ability or absence, and 

(2) prepare and administer the program for 
the annual convention. 


SECTION 3—The Second Vice-President shall: 

(1) assist the President and First Vice-President 
and take over their duties in case both 
the President and the First Vice-President 
are disabled or absent, 

(2) maintain liaison with all regional theatre 
groups and report all regional theatre meet- 
ings to the President, 

(3) plan membership promotion, and 

(4) report annually on the Association’s service 
to its membership. 


SECTION 4—The Administrative Vice-President 
shall: 

(1) be directly responsible to the President in 
the supervision of the Projects of the 
American Educational Theatre Association, 

(2) act for the President in the supervision of 
the work of the Projects, and 

(g) carry out any duties specified in the By- 
Laws. 


SECTION 5—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be directly responsible to the Pres- 
ident. The Executive Secretary shall serve 
as secretary to the Advisory Council and 
to the Executive Board. The Executive Sec- 
retary- Treasurer shall 
Association the usual duties pertaining to 
the offices of secretary and treasurer. 


perform for the 


SEcTION 6—The Advisory Council shall be a 
policy-making and planning body. Meet- 
ing annually at the time of the Convention, 
it shall hear committee reports and pre- 
pare and present to the Convention a pro- 
gram for the ensuing year. It shall elect 
officers in accordance with the provisions 
of Article V, Section 2. 


Section 7-—-The Executive Board shall be an 
administrative body responsible for carry- 
ing out the policies of the Association. It 
shall be the ultimate authority when the 
Association is not meeting in annual Con- 
vention. 


Section 8—The chairmen of the Projects shall 
be directly responsible to the Admin- 
istrative Vice-President. 


‘ 


ARTICLE VIII 


Meetings 
SecTION 1—Annual Convention. 

The Association shall meet in annual Con- 
vention at a time and place to be determined 
by the Advisory Council, except in times of 
national emergency. At this Convention an 
opportunity shall be provided for an annual 
Business Meeting for the consideration of the 
Association’s problems, for action on the Ad- 
visory Council’s program for the ensuing year, 
and for hearing reports of the Committees and 
Projects. 

SECTION 2—Meeting of the Advisory Council. 

The Advisory Council shall meet regularly 
each year in connection with the annual Con- 
vention. Other meetings may be called by the 
President. 


ARTICLE IX 


Proposed amendments to this constitution 
shall be presented in writing to all members 
of the Association at least one mouth before 
the annual meeting and shall become effective 
when approved by a majority vote of those in 
attendance at the annual Business Meeting. 
By-laws may be amended by the Advisory 
Council. Such amendments, however, shall be 
subject to referendum to the members of the 
Association at the next annual Convention. 


By-Laws 


i—The term “American” in the name of the 

Association is understood to include all coun- 

tries in the Western Hemisphere. 

2—Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion shall begin on December 1 and end on 

November go. 

3—Dues: 

(a) The annual dues for Regular Term In- 
dividual Membership shall 
payable in advance on January 1. The 
annual dues for Special Term Individual 
Memberships (September through De- 
cember of the following year, sixteen 
months) shall be payable in advance on 
September 1. 

The annual dues for a Family Member- 
ship, for which two members of one 
family are eligible, shall be $6.50, pay- 
able in advance on January 1. Family 
Membership shall include an Individual 
Membership for each of the two individ- 
uals, but shall receive only one copy of 
each issue of the Educational Theatre 


be $5.50, 
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(c) 


(f) The annual dues for Student 


Journal and other publications supplied 
Individual Members. Special Term Fam- 
ily Membership shall be $7.50, payable 
in advance on September 1. 


The annual dues for Regular Term Sus- 


taining Membership shall be Si2.50, 

payable in advance on January 1. 

(1) The annual dues for Special Term 
Sustaining Membership shall be 
$15.00, payable in advance on Sep- 
tember 1. 

(2) For $1.00 extra, two members of one 
family may have Family Sustaining 
Membership (regular or 
term). 


special 


The registration fees for the an- 
nual AETA Convention and_ the 
Annual Meetings of Divisions shall 
be paid upon request for each Sus- 
taining Member. 

The annual dues for Regular Term Or- 

ganizational Membership shall be $15.00, 

payable in advance on January 1. 

(1) The Annual dues of Special ‘Term 
Organizational Membership shall be 
$18.00, payable in advance on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Each Organizational Member may 
send one voting delegate to the An- 
nual Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, 

The registration fee for two dele- 
gates of each Organizational Mem- 
bers shall be paid upon request for 
either the annual AETA Conven- 
tion or the Annual Meeting of a 
Division or for one delegate to the 
AETA Convention and the Annual 
Meeting of one Division. 


The annual fees for Library Subscrip- 


tions (four copies of the Educational 
Theatre Journal only) shall be $5.00, 
payable in advance on January 1. Spe- 
cial Term Subscriptions shall be 56.00, 
payable in advance on September 1. 

Group 
Membership, comprising groups of ten 
or more high school, undergraduate or 
graduate college students with the same 
rights and privileges as Individual Mem- 
bers (excepting voting privileges at the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation) shall be $3.00 for each student 
in the group, payable in advance on 
January 1. Special Term Student Group 
Memberships shall be $4.00 for each 
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member in the group, payable in ad- 
vance on September 1. 


All Memberships and Subscriptions 


shall expire at the end of the calendar 
year (Special Term Membership shall 
be extended through the next calendai 
year, however, following the one in 
which membership is obtained), unless 
renewed by advance payment of dues 
for the ensuing year. 

The names of Sustaining and Organiza- 
tional Members shall be published at 
least once each year in an official pub- 
lication of AETA. 


tions: 

Election of officers shall be by direct 
vote of all members present at the an- 
nual Business Meeting. The Nominat- 
ing Committee shall submit to the mem- 
bership at least sixty days before the 
annual Business Meeting a slate of 
officers for the following year. Any 
twenty-five members of the American 
Educational Theatre Association may 
supplement these nominations by pe 
titioning the Executive Secretary within 
thirty days of the publication of the 
slate of the Nominating Committee. 
Such petitions shall be published to the 
membership. In the event a Convention 
is not held, the election shall be con- 
ducted by the Executive Board through 
the mailing of ballots to the members. 
The name of the First Vice-President 
each year shall be submitted by the 
nominating committee as candidate for 
President. The name of the Second Vice- 
President each year shall be submitted 
by the nominating committee as candi- 
date for First Vice-President. In addition 
the nominating committee shall submit 
names for the Second Vice-President and 
five members of the Advisory Council, 
and 

(1) recommend annually to the Advisory 
Council the personnel for the Com- 
mittee on Appointments, and 
submit to the Advisory Council a 
nomination for an Administrative 
Vice-President one year in advance 
of the time at which he will take 


office. 
\ Nominating Committee shall be 
elected at least a year in advance, and 
in the following manner. At least ninety 
days before an annual Convention, the 
Advisory Council shall publish to the 
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membership a slate of approximately 
twelve members. Any twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Association may supplement 
this slate by petitioning the Executive 
Secretary within thirty days of the pub- 
lication of the slate. This slate, supple- 
mented by petitions, shall be submitted 
to the membership for a vote by mail. 
At the time of the annual Convention, 
the Executive Secretary shall certify as 
the Nominating Committee the four 
who receive the highest vote and who 
register at the Convention by noon of 
the first day of meetings. The elected 
member who receives the highest vote 
shall serve as chairman, The Executive 
Secretary in office January ist of each 
year in which the committee functions 
shall be an ex officio voting member of 
the committee. The President who re- 
tires at that convention shall serve ex 
Officio as a voting member of the Com- 
mittee. Except for the ex officio mem- 
bers, no member shall serve on the 
Nominating Committee more than once 
in three years. 


Elections of members of the Advisory 
Council shall be conducted as follows: 
(1) When the AETA membership in a 
geographical area reaches or exceeds 
four per cent of the total AETA 
membership, that regional group 
may then nominate a candidate for 
the Advisory Council. 

In nominating candidates, each re- 

gional group must present to the 

Nominating Committee: 

(a) The names of two candidates 
for a seat on the Advisory 
Council from different interest 
levels. 

(b) Evidence that fifty per cent of 
the AETA members in that re- 
gion voted in the election or 
that twenty per cent of the 
AETA members in that region 
voted for each candidate. 

(3) The Nominating Committee shall 
select one of these candidates to fill 
the next council vacancy. 


(4) Twelve seats on the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall be the maximum number 
to be filled by this method. 

At least three seats on the Advisory 
Council shall be filled by selection 
by the Nominating Committee from 
the membership at large. 
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(6) Until the number of regional groups 
reaches twelve, all the remaining 
seats on the Advisory Council shall 
be filled by the Nominating Com- 
mittee from the membership at 
large. 

Election of members shall be so con- 
ducted that one third of the elected 
members shall go out of office each 
year. 

No AETA member may be counted 
as belonging to two regional groups 
at the same time. 

Each regional group must maintain 
its level of four per cent of AETA 
membership in order to qualify for 
selecting a candidate for the Council. 
Interest levels shall be defined as 
the area of work pertinent to the- 
atre in which each individual spe- 
cializes. 

Elections of members of the Executive 

Board shall be so conducted that one 

of the members shall go out of office 

each year. 


(f) All nominees for office or Nominating 


Committee shall have been members of 
the Association for the sixty days prior 
to their nomination. 
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the Governing Board of the Di- 
vision. 

(c) Each Division shall be governed by a 

Governing Board of not more than nine 
elected members, together with any 
other Divisional personnel as established 
by the Divisional Operating Code. The 
Executive Secretary of the Association 
shall serve ex-officio as a member of the 
Governing Board. 
Funds shall be allocated to the Division 
by the Association upon request of the 
Governing Board of the Division and 
approval by the Executive Board of the 
Association, 

(e) Each Division shall govern itself accord- 
ing to its Operating Code, which shall be 
adopted and amended by the Governing 
Board as approved by the Advisory 
Council of the Association. The Operat- 
ing Code thus adopted and approved 
shall be published with the constitution 
and by-laws of the Association. 


6—Projects. Continuing bodies concerning with 
AETA work-programs shall be known as 
Projects. 

7—Auditing Committee. An Auditing Com- 
mittee shall be appointed annually by the 
Advisory Council to examine the books of 
the Treasurer. 


5—Divisions. A portion of the membership 
which has a common interest in a definite 
field of producing theatre shall be known as 
a Division. 


8—Committees, Sections, and Projects, and 
special duties of the Administrative Vice- 
President: 


(a) In order to qualify as a Division, a por- (a) A Committee of AETA shall be defined 


tion of the membership shall represent 
an established and recognized field of 
producing theatre and must have op- 
erated effectively as a unit for a period 
of at least five years and must petition 
the Advisory Council with at least one 
hundred signatures of active partici- 
pants, all of whom must be bona fide 
members of the Association. 


The chief officer of the Division shall be 
known as the Director. He shall be 
elected by the Division. His duties shal] 
be established by a Divisional Operating 
Code. 

(1) The Director shall be responsible to 
the President of the Association 
and the Advisory Council, imple- 
menting the executive operations of 
the Division according to the aims 
and objectives of the Division and 
the Association. 


(2) He shall preside at the meetings of 


as a group of members of the Associa- 
tion appointed solely upon executive 
order of the President to serve under the 
direction of the President for a term 
of one year only. 

A Section of AETA shall be defined 
as an operational unit on the Conven- 
tion program assigned only by the First 
Vice-President. 


A Project of AETA (as defined in By- 


Law 6) shall be under the direct super- 
vision of the Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident and shall be appointed by the 
Advisory Council upon recommendation 
of the Administrative Vice-President 
and the Committee on Appointments. 

The Administrative Vice-President upon 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Appointments shall recommend to the 
President for presentation to the Ad- 
visory Council every position of general 
Association nature except those specifi- 
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cally delegated to the Nominating Com- 
mittee or to other officers as previously 
noted. 

(e) The Administrative Vice-President, upon 

recommendation of the Advisory Board 
of Research Project, shall supervise the 
stimulation and co-ordination of re- 
search, and the Editorial Board shall 
consider significant research for publi- 
cation. 
The Administrative Vice-President shall 
be responsible and accountable for op- 
erational matters in the various Projects 
and the Committee on Appointments. 


~Duties of a Project chairman: 

(a) to continue the work of the Project by 
making himself acquainted with its pre- 
vious work; 

(b) to build up its personnel from the in- 
terest lists provided by the Executive 
Secretary, by circularizing the member- 
ship, and from general knowledge of 
the field; 

(c) to develop leadership for the Project in 
the future; 

(d) to administer the Project according to 
Association principles; 

(e) to act as editorial adviser on the Educa- 

tional Theatre Journal in the area of 
his Project; and 
to provide the opportunities for mem- 
bers in the Association to undertake 
Investigations which will increase know]- 
edge and skill in the area of the 
Project. Investigations are separate stu- 
dies within a Project directed by ‘Heads 
of Investigations” who are responsible 
to the chairman of the project. 
The Chairman of a Project may con- 
tinue in office from year to year upon 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Appointments and approval of the 
Advisory Council. 


10—Advisory Board of Research: 


(a) The Advisory Board of Research Project 
shall be composed of three members of 
AETA. 

(b) The Advisory Board of Research Pro- 
ject shall review each of the Projects 
and make recommendations to the Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President. 


11—Editorial Board: 


(a) An Editorial Board—consisting of two 
appointed members, plus the President 
of the Association and the Editor of 
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the Educational Theatre Journal, ex 

officio—shall be authorized: 

(1) to pass upon and/or to edit for final 
release all materials (other than 
those in the Educational Theatre 
Journal) published or otherwise 
distributed in the  Association’s 
name; 


(2) to plan and/or recommend articles 
or reports, prepared by Projects or 
other Association groups, for pub- 
lication in the Educational Theatre 
Journal, and to edit these for the 
Journal’s consideration. 


The Editorial Board—upon recommen- 
dation of the staff of the Educational 
Theatre Journal—shal] also propose to 
the Committee on Appointments the 
name of a new Editor of the Journal, 
when such shall be required. Once the 
Editor has been appointed, however, 
his recommendations for the editorial 
staff of the Journal shall be offered— 
either directly or through the Executive 
Board—to the Advisory Council for 
approval. 


Appointment to the Editorial Board 
shall be for a period of two years, and 


each appointee shall in his second year 
serve as chairman of this Board. 


12—Committee on Appointments. commit- 


tee known as the Committee on Appoint- 
ments shall be established to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the President and the 
Advisory Council, and shall consist of: the 
President, the Vice-President, the Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President, and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, two Past-Presidents, one 
elected member of the Executive Board, 
one editor of the Educational Theatre 
Journal, one member of the Advisory 
Council, and one non-Council member. 
The slate for the Committee on Appoint- 
ments to be approved by the Advisory 
Council shall be recommended by the 
Nominating Committee. The Administra- 
tive Vice-President shall serve as_ chair- 
man of the Committee on Appointments. 
The Committee ,on Appointments shall 
recommend to the President for presenta- 
tion to the Advisory Council every position 
except those specifically delegated to the 
President or to the Nominating Committee. 


13—Rules of order for meetings of the Ad- 


visory Council. As established at the Ad- 
visory Council meetings during the 1945 
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Convention, and later amended, the rules 14—Sponsorship and Endorsement. Sponsorship 
of order are as follows: means the actual acceptance of responsibil- 


(a) Voting privileges at meetings of the Ad- ity by AETA for the words or acts of an 


visory Council: 

(1) At Council meetings which occur 
before the election of officers at the 
Business Meeting, the voting mem- 
bers shall be the President (voting 
on a ballot, but voting on a motion 
only to resolve a tie); the Vice- 
President; Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident; Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal; elected and ex 
officio members of the Advisory 
Council; and the Advisory Council 
members appointed by national 
organizational members, or their 
designated substitutes. The Execu- 
tive Secretary shall be notified of 
such substitutions for national or- 
ganizational members of the Ad- 
visory Council at least three days 
prior to the annual Convention. 
All members of the Association are 
encouraged to attend meetings of 
the Advisory Council and to partici- 
pate in discussion and informal 
voting, but will have no official vote. 

(3) At Council meetings held within 
three days after election of new 
officers, the outgoing as well as the 
incoming officers and members of 
the Advisory Council shall vote, 
except that a national organization- 
al member shall be permitted only 
one vote. 

(4) No person shall be permitted more 
than one vote. 


(5) No proxies shall be voted. 


(6) The Executive Secretary shall have 
no vote at a meeting of the Ad- 


visory Council. 

(7) 60 per cent of the members in at- 
tendance at the convention shall 
constitute a quorum of the Advi- 
sory Council. 

After the election of officers at the Busi- 

ness Meeting, the new President will 

preside at meetings of the Advisory 

Council. 


individual or a group. Endorsement means 

AETA gives approval, support, or sanction 

without accepting responsibility (on the 

part of AETA) for the activity. 

(a) The evaluation of any person or a 
group requesting either sponsorship or 
endorsement from the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association shall be 
made by an authorized Board of this 
organization based upon the following 
criteria: 

(1) Artistic value, 

(2) Educational value, 

(3) Financial stability, 

(4) Personal integrity and standing of 
individuals associated with the re- 
questing group, 

(5) Objectives of the individual or 
group in relation to standards de- 
termined or approved by the Ad- 
visory Council, 

(6) Unique properties of the particular 
individual or group, and 

(7) In case a professional Equity com- 
pany is the requesting group, abil- 

ity to meet labor and legal reg- 
ulations. 

Sponsorship or endorsement will be 

limited to a specific length of time. 

(1) For specific activities of less than 
a year’s duration, sponsorship or 
endorsement will be granted only 
for the length of time required to 
complete the activity. 

For activities of longer than a 

year’s duration, sponsorship or en- 

dorsement will be granted for a 

year only, but may be renewed 

through the usual procedures. 

AETA retains the right to withdraw 

its sponsorship or endorsement at any 

time upon establishment of due cause. 

All applications will be channeled 

through the Executive Secretary of 

AETA to the President of AETA for 

his recommendation, and then to the 

Executive Board of AETA for specific 

action by a majority vote of that 

Board. 
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I. PuRPoOsEs 


The purposes of the AETA Children’s The- 


atre Conference are: 


. To provide a meeting ground for Children’s 


To promote the establishment of Children’s 
Theatre activities in all communities by 
educational, community, and private groups. 


. To encourage the raising and maintaining 


of high standards in all types of Children’s 
Theatre activities throughout America. 


Theatre workers from all levels through 
sponsorship of an annual national meeting, 
and of regional meetings and conference 
committees throughout the year. 


II. MEMBERSHIP AND AFFILIATION 


. Membership in the Children’s Theatre Con- 


ference is attained by establishing member- 
ship in AETA and by indicating at that 
time a desire to participate in and be no- 
tified of activities of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference, which is a Division of the As- 
sociation. 


. The Secretary will maintain a file of those 


persons who have paid annual dues and 
have indicated a desire to take part in CTC. 


. The Children’s Theatre Conference will 


maintain close co-operation with other or- 
ganizations interested in some or all phases 
of Children’s Theatre activities: e.g., ANTA, 
The Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, The National Thespian Society 
AAUW, The National Congress of PTA, 
The National Congress of the Colored PTA, 
The Child Education Foundation, The 
Child Study Association of America, The 
Association for Childhood Education, The 
Boy Scouts of America, The Girl Scouts of 
America, The Campfire Girls, The National 
Recreation Association, The Puppeteers of 
America, and The Dominion Drama Fes- 
tival. The Children’s Theatre Conference 
will have no official membership affiliation 
with any of these groups, however. 


OPERATING CODE OF THE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
(A Division of the American Educational Theatre Association) 


Approved by CTC at its Annual Meeting, August, 1957 


A. The officers elected by the Conference at 


Ill. OFFicers 


the Annual Meeting shall be: 

1. The Director, for a term of two years. 

2. The Assistant Director, for a term of 
two years (concurrently with the Di- 
rector). 

3. Nine members of the Governing Board, 

for a term of three years (three to be 

elected each year). 


. The officers elected by the Governing Board 

shall be: 

1. The Secretary, for a term of two years 
(election to be on alternate years from 
that of the Director). 

. The Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee for the Annual Meeting, for a term 
of one year. 

3. The Chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee for the Annual Meet- 
ing, for a term of one year. 

4. Editor of the Newsletter, for a term of 
two years (election to be on alternate 
years from that of the Director). 

5. Ihe Membership Secretary for a term of 
two years (election to be on alternate 
years from that of the Director). 


. All other officers shall be appointed by the 
Director with approval of the Governing 
Board. 


D. Regional Chairmen wili be inducted into 


the Regional Council at the Annual Meet- 
ing to serve for a term of one year. A Re- 
gional Chairman may be re-elected. 


2. All officers shall take office immediately upon 


the close of the Annual Meeting at which 
they are elected. 


IV. GOVERNING BOARD, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
AND REGIONAL COUNCIL 


A. The Governing Board shall be composed of: 
1. Nine members elected by the Conference, 
representative of regional distribution, 
distribution among types of Children’s 
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Theatre activities, and active participa- 
tion in CTC. 


. Ex officio members: 


3- 


a. The past Director of CTC, for a pe- 
riod of one year. 

b. The past Chairman of the Program 
Committee, for a period of one year. 

c. Editor of Newsletter. 

d. The Membership Secretary. 

Members of the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee shall be composed 


. The 
. The Secretary. 


The Director. 


Assistant Director. 


Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee for the Annual Meeting. 
The Executive-Secretary of the 
ciation. 


Asso- 


. The Regional Council shall be composed of: 


The Assistant Director as chairman. 
The Chairman of the Regions comprising 


CTC. 


The Membership Secretary. 

Ex officio members: 

a. The Director. 

b. The Editor of the Newsletter. 

c. The Chairman of Public Relations. 

d. The Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

. CTC Program Chairman. 


V. Duties OF THE OFFICERS 


. The Director shall: 


1. 
2. 


Continue the established program of CTC. 
Administer the work of CTC according 
to the principles of the Association. 


. Develop leadership for CTC in the fu- 


ture. 
Build up membership in CTC. 


. Appoint committees: 


a. To further the work of CTC. 

b: To undertake studies which will in- 
crease knowledge and skil! in the area 
of Children’s Theatre. 

Act as counsel in setting up the Annual 

Meeting and workshop programs. 

Preside at all CTC sessions. 

Act as liaison for CTC with Children’s 

Theatres in other countries. 


B. The Assistant Director shall: 


1. 
2. 


Assist the Director in all endeavors. 

Act as co-ordinator of the Regional Coun- 
cil. In. this capacity it shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Assistant Director to: 
a. Act as counsel to Regional Chairmen 


1. 


3- 
. The Membership Secretary shall: 
1. 
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in furthering the program of CTC in 
the regions. 
Maintain a record of the Regional 
Chairmen; and provide the Director 
and the Editor of the Newsletter with 
a list of Regional Chairmen immedi- 
ately following the Annual Meeting at 
which these Regional Chairmen were 
inducted. 
Evaluate, from time to time, the dis- 
tribution of regions. Should a redis- 
tribution be indicated, the Assistant 
Director shall assume this responsi- 
bility. Recommended changes in re- 
gional boundaries shall be subject to 
the approval of the Regional Council. 
Assist the Newsletter Editor in the 
publication of the regional issue of 
the Newsletter. 
Appoint such committees as may be 
deemed necessary to expedite the work 
of the regions and/or the Regional 
Council. 
Fill any temporary vacancies in re 
gional chairmenships. 

g. Preside at all meetings of the Regional 
Council. 


The Secretary shall: 


Keep minutes of all administrative ses- 
sions of CTC and see that copies of these 
are distributed to all Governing Board 
members not later than two weeks after 
session. 

Maintain a record of previous CTC activ- 
ities. 

Handle all official correspondence. 


Maintain an official mailing list of CTC 
active membership, and be _ responsible 
for notifying Regional Chairmen of new 
members. 


2. Solicit new members. 


. Assist with membership registration at 


Annual Meetings. 
Shall act as Secretary for the Regional 
Council. 


‘. The Chairman of the Program Committee 


shall: 


Select a committee of about eight, with 
the approval of the Director, to assist 
in the program planning, the Editor of 
Newsletter and the Public Relations 
Chairman being ex officio members. 

Be responsible for the planning and the 
execution of the program for the Annual 
Meeting according to the following 
schedule: 
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a. November ist: deadline for the Pro- 
gram Chairman to report to the Di- 
rector plans for the theme of the 
coming meeting, with a suggested 
format for the program. 

b. December ist: deadline for the Pro- 
gram Chairman to report to the 
Director all contacts with speakers 
and key chairmen for the program. 

c. Submission of a report by the Pro- 
gram Chairman to the Governing 
Board for general approval of the 
program (to be done at Board Meet- 
ing during AETA Convention, when 
AETA holds a winter convention). 

d. March ist: deadline for all program 
information to be given the Local 
Arrangements Chairman for prepara- 
tion of preliminary announcements. 

e. April ist: deadline for mailing of pre- 
liminary announcements, with appli- 
cations for attendance and lodging. 

f. April 15th: deadline for final program 
copy to publisher for Annual Meeting 
Program, Chairman of Public Rela- 
tions, Editor of Newsletter and CTC 
Editor of ETJ. 

g. May 15th: deadline for mailing the 
final program, including a repeat of 
the applications for attendance and 
lodging. 

h. Ten days before the Annual Meet- 
ing begins: deadline for sending all 
final corrections, deletions, and addi- 
tions to the program to Local Ar- 
rangements Chairman for final run- 
off of the program (or insert to be in- 
cluded in the program) to be dis- 
tributed at registration. 

g. These deadlines presume a meeting in 
mid-August. Should the convention be 
held on another date, the deadlines are 
to be adjusted accordingly. 


The Governing Board shall: 

1. Elect the Secretary and the Program 
Chairman of the Annual Meeting. 

2. Formulate policies and assist the Director 
in administering them. 

g. Maintain the operation of this Operating 
Code. 

4. Determine the nature of the Annual 
Meetings. 


. The Executive Committee shall: 

1. Act as the Finance Committee of CTC 
operational expenses. 

2. Be the ultimate authority when the 

Governing Board is not in session. 
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H. The Regional Council. The furtherance of 


the CTC program within the regions and 
maintenance of effective liaison between the 
Governing Board of CTC and the individ- 
ual membership shall be vested in the Re- 
gional Council. 


Regional Chairmen shal): 

1. Further the program of CTC in their re- 

spective regions, encouraging such activ- 

ities as regional meetings, newsletters, 
etc. 

Assist the Public Relations Chairman in 

publicizing CTC news within the region. 

3. Assist the Editor in the publication of 
the Newsletter. 

{. Preside at all meetings of the region. In 
the event of absence from a CTC Annual 
Meeting, a Regional Chairman shall se- 
cure a substitute for the duration of the 
Meeting. The Regional Chairman shall 
send the name of this substitute to the 
Assistant Director at the earliest possible 
date prior to the Annual Meeting. 

5. On the last morning of the Annual Meet- 
ing, each Regional Chairman shall give 
to the Assistant Director the name of 
the Chairman of his region for the en- 
suing vear. 


VI. ELEcTION. 


The election of officers shall be vy direct 
vote of members present at the Annual 
Meeting. The Nominating Committee shall 
submit a slate of officers to the membership 
at least sixty days before the Annual Meet- 
ing. Any twenty members of CTC may sup- 
plement these nominations by petitioning 
the Director thirty days before the Annual 
Meeting. Such petitions shall be presented 
at the Annual Meeting along with the 
slate of the Nominating Committee. 


. Members may not serve successive terms on 


the Governing Board, except: 

1. After having served a partial unexpired 
term, or 

2. As members of the Executive Committee 
after having served as one of the other 
nine members. 


:. The times, piaces, and manner of holding 


elections for Regional Chairmen shall be 
prescribed in each region by the members 
thereof; but each Regional Chairman shall 
take office at the Annual Meeting following 
the regional election and shall continue in 
office until the succeeding Annual Meeting. 
A resignation on the part of a Regional 
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Chairman shall be presented in writing to 
the Assistant Director, and a vacancy in a 
Regional Chairmanship in the absence of an 
Assistant Chairman may be filled by a pro 
tem appointment of the Assistant Director 
until the next regional election. 


VII. MEETINGs. 


A. There shall be an Annual Meeting of CTC 


held each year (preferably in the late sum- 
mer), the place to be determined by the 
Governing Board, the time to be determined 
by the same group in conjunction with a 
representative of the sponsoring (host) or- 
ganization. 


. The Annual Meeting should be sponsored 
by some theatre organization active in, or 
desirous of activating an interest in, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre work. 

1. The Chairman of Local Arrangements 
will be appointed by the Director of 
CTC, and he should be a member of 
the sponsoring organization's staff. He 
should: 

a. Select his committee from local edu- 
cational, community, and civic lead- 
ers who can best assist him. His com- 


mittee should be approved by the 
Director of CTC. 


Work closely with the Chairman of 
the Program Committee in securing 
local speakers, productions, etc., for 
the Annual Meeting. 
Make all necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements for registration (in co- 
ordination with the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association), meeting 
places, exhibits, and housing and wel- 
fare of the delegates, as well as for 
the efficient administration of these 
during the meeting. 
Handle printing and = mailing of 
printed programs and announcements 
(see schedule above, V, FE, 2). 
Arrange for the planning and opera- 
tion of the workshop. 
Make a financial report to the Direc- 
tor and to the Executive Secretary of 
AETA within a month of the close 
of the Annual Meeting. 
The host organization must have facili- 
ties for housing the delegates at modest 
fees, underwriting the expense of fa- 
cilities for convention meetings (including 
the production and demonstration of 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics activities), underwriting the ex- 
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pense of program publication (except 
mailing), and underwriting the expense 
of a staff to assist the Chairman of Local 
Arrangements, 

The host organization should provide 
staff and facilities for, and the adminis- 
tration of, a Workshop (preferably pre- 
ceding the convention) which will pro- 
vide for brief but intensive training for 
registrants, new and old to the field of 
CT. Financial arrangements for the 
Workshop are the responsibility of the 
host group, but fees and program must 
be approved by the Governing Board of 
CTC. 


C. Meetings of the Governing Board to transact 


necessary business shall be held at the time 
of the Annual Meeting and at any other 
time designated by the Director. Any ten 
members (including e¢x officio members) 
shall constitute a quorum. 


. Meeting of the Regular Council shall be 


held at the time of the Annual Meeting, 
and the Regional Chairman shall conduct 
regional meetings to be held in conjunction 
with the Annual Meeting. 


*. Each Regional Chairman shall conduct a 


Regional Meeting, to be held at the time of 
the Annual Meeting. 


VILL. COMMITTEES 


. Standing Committees. 


1. The Nominating Committee: 

a. Shall be elected one year in advance 
in the following manner. At each An- 
nual Meeting, the Governing Board 
shall submit, for vote by the mem- 
bership, a slate of approximately ten 
members who are registered at that 
Annual Meeting. Other names may 
be nominated at the time of voting. 
The Director shall certify as members 
of the Nominating Committee the 
three who receive the highest vote. 
The Director shall appoint a member 
of the Governing Board to serve as 
Chairman. The Director shall serve 
ex officio as a fifth voting member of 
the Committee. The Executive Sec- 
retary of AETA shall serve ex officio 
as a non-voting member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Shall submit to the membership one 
year in advance a slate of officers to 
be elected by the Conference the 
following year. Any twenty members 
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of CTC may supplement these nomi- 
nations by petitioning the Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee thirty 
days before the Annual Business 
Meeting. 

2. Public Relations Committee: 

a. Shall be composed of the Chairman, 
Assistant Chairman, and, as far as 
possible, one person from each of 
the regions of the United States and 
Canada (to be selected the 
region by the Public Relations Chair- 
man, if the regional group does not 
designate such a person). 

b. Shall strive to secure all possible 
publicity (national and local) which 
will explain and advance the activities 
of CTC. 

c. The specific duties of the Assistant 
Chairman shall be to handle liaison 
with the representatives of other or- 
ganizations interested in some or all 
phases of Children’s Theatre activities. 

g. The Resolutions Committee shall prepare 
all resolutions to be presented at the 

CTC Annual Meetings as well as all 

resolutions to be submitted by CTC to 

any other organization or group. There 

shall be a Vice-Chairman who is also a 

member of the Governing Board. 


cial Committees. 

1. The Director shall appoint chairmen of 
special committees with the approval of 
the Governing Board to carry out special 
work, such as: 

a. Awards. 

b. Bibliography. 

c. College Survey. 

d. Exhibits. 

e. Mass Media. 
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by 


f. New Plays. 
g. Placement. 
h. Ways & Means, 

2. Chairmen and members of the special 
committees may be members of the Gov- 
erning Board, may be past members of 
the Governing Board, or may never have 
held office. i 

3. Chairmen of special committees shall 
select individuals to serve on their re- 
spective committees and shall submit 
these to the Director for approval. 


Chairmen should assign capable individuals 

as vice-chairmen and prepare them to as- 

sume the chairmanship of the committee 

as soon as possible. 

Che goals should be: 

1. ‘To encourage new personnel to serve on 
committees, yet 

2. To provide for sustaining the work of 
the committee when personnel changes. 


. Chairmen of all committees shall keep close 


contact with the chairmen of AETA Proj- 
ects conducting work in related areas. The 
Director of CTC shall recommend to the 
President of AETA those CIC committee 
chairmen who should also serve for liaison 
purposes as members of Projects in related 


areas. 


*. Records of all committees should be put in 
the custody of new chairmen at the time 


duties are assumed. 


IX. CHANGES IN THE OPERATING CODE 


Changes may be made in this Operating Code 
a majority vote of the CTC Governing 


Board and the approval of the AETA Advisory 


Council. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Walter H. Walters, Editor 


(In an effort to make Books in Review as 
meaningful as possible to the variety of inter- 
ests represented in the Association, the Books 
Editor will attempt to reflect these interests 
with your assistance. 


The single book review will continue to 
dominate these pages, but occasionally a chal- 
lenging and imaginative concept in writing re- 
views should make for very timely and_in- 
formative reading. There are any number 
of possibilities and benefits to you in having 
reviewed which is not exclusively 
about the theatre, but related indirectly. 
There is also something to be said for having 
reviews written about several books held to- 
gether by a common theme or point of view, 
and reviewed in a comparative or contrasting 
style. Or a single notice on two or three books 
may be desirable when the reviewer perceives 
relationships only inherent or implied in each 


material 


These connections and com- 
binations are always 
Books Fditor because of a dearth of informa- 


interest, background, 


individual book. 


not obvious to the 
tion on the individual 
and thinking of potential reviewers. 


The most important and difficult task of 
the Books Editor is the selection of the right 
The advice and 
opinion of the expert and the specialist is in- 


and appropriate reviewer. 


valuable and there is no substitute for this 
there are 


people in the field for whom a critical com- 


authority, and constantly new 
mentary on newly published material should 
be an opportunity and an incentive. May I 
request your support and expressions of 
interest not only with regard to subject matter 
(acting, directing, history, etc.), but with re- 
gard to information on fields and areas of 
interest within the range of subject matter 
(comedy, particular periods of dramatic litera- 
and history, companion fields of art, 
music, etc., for example). Please address your 
willingness and availability to me at The De- 
partment of Theatre Arts, The Pennsylvania 


State Park, 


ture 


University, University Pennsyl- 


vania.) 


PROFESSIONAL AND LITERARY 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES DIBDIN 
THE YOUNGER. Edited by George 
Speaight. London: The Society for 
Theatre Research, 1956; pp. x+176. 


Charles Dibdin, the author of these 
Memoirs, was the son of the elder Charles 
Dibdin, the well-known musical com- 
poser and actor, and the brother of 
Thomas Dibdin, the successful drama- 
tist and theatre manager. Both his 
father and brother published auto- 
biographies during their own lifetimes, 
but this manuscript, written in 1830, 
has only recently been discovered and 
is now printed for the first time in this 
edition containing about half of the 
original material. 


Dibdin, who had been apprenticed 
to a pawnbroker, did not enter the 
theatre until 1797. After serving as a 
writer and assistant to Astley and other 
managers, he became one of the share- 
holders in Sadler’s Wells in 1800. For 


the next nineteen years he was manager 
and resident dramatist for this theatre, 
staging an endless series of melodramas, 
pantomimes and burlettas, most of them 
written by himself. More than two 
hundred play titles are attributed to 
him as well as a prodigious number of 
songs, poems, tales and novels. In addi- 
tion to his other duties at Sadler’s Wells, 
he often designed the scenery, costumes, 
and properties for his spectacular pro- 
ductions. After a dispute with his part- 
ners, he left the Wells in 1819, and 
was never again able to obtain a satis- 
factory position. In 1822-23 he worked 
at Davis’ Amphitheatre and was at the 
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Surrey trom 1824 to 1826. At the latter 
theatre in the one season of 1825-26, 
when he was 58 years old, he produced 
38 new plays written by himself, ‘for 
incessant exertion,” he stated, “and a 
perpetual succession of novelty and 
variety were indispensably necessary for 
the welfare of the Theatre.” 

Since Sadler’s Wells was one of the 
minor theatres, open from Easter to 
October, and offering only pantomimes, 
burlettas, and musical spectacles, few 
important actors played under Charles 
Dibdin’s management. The greatest of 
these was Joseph Grimaldi, the famous 
pantomime clown, who was engaged by 
Dibdin for his first season, remained 
at the Wells for nineteen years, and suc- 
ceeded Dibdin as manager. Edmund 
Kean made an apearance at the Wells as 
a young boy, but most of Dibdin’s per- 
formers were either circus entertainers 
or actors whose youth or lack of talent 
prevented them from obtaining em- 
ployment at the Patent theatres, Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. 

Writing in a witty style, Dibdin re- 
counts many amusing anecdotes con- 
cerning his experiences at the Wells, but 
none are more fascinating than _ his 
stories of the huge water tank go feet 
long and 24 feet wide which he had 
built under the stage in 1804. At the 
same time, a smaller tank was placed in 
the roof of the theatre to enable him to 
produce waterfalls. For many seasons 
this great tank, whose water was supplied 
from a neighboring canal, was the scene 
of sea battles, boat races, water ballets, 
and melodramatic episodes. Many of the 
ingenious and startling mechanical 
effects used for these water spectacles 
were devised by Dibdin and built under 
his direction. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century, it was the novelty 
of these “water pieces” which maintained 
the prosperity of Sadler’s Wells and 
gained it nation wide fame. 
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Though Charles Dibdin was never to 
become an important dramatist, these 
Memoirs make it apparent that he was 
a most prolific and indefatigable writer, 
a kind and generous, though not always 
successful, theatre manager, a devoted 
husband and father of eleven children, 
and a man of high standards and scholar- 
ly tastes “whose constant care was for 
the dignity and reputation of the Eng- 
lish stage.” 

To these chapters on Dibdin’s pro- 
fessional career, from which the portions 
on family history are omitted, Mr. 
Speaight has added useful footnotes, 
additional background material from 
other sources, and indexes of play titles 
and persons mentioned in the text. 
Dibdin writes in a style which is a de- 
light even for the casual reader, and 
while his Memoirs cover a period about 
which a great deal is already known, 
there is still much of interest for the 
student of early nineteenth century Eng- 
lish theatre history. 

WENDELL COLE 
Stanford University 


SHAKESPEARE’S MILITARY 
WORLD, by Paul A. _ Jorgensen. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1956; pp. 345. 
$5.00. 

Professor Jorgensen’s book studies 
Shakespeare’s deployment of Elizabethan 
warmaking and military thought. After 
a first chapter on the theatrical represen- 
tation of battle, the writer examines (1) 
military discords of various kinds, (2) 
Shakespeare’s characterization of Tudor 
soldier-types, and (3) his depiction of 
contemporary attitudes toward war and 
peace. The long concluding chapter 
concerns the plight of Shakespeare’s 
soldier in peacetime, his occupation 
gone. 

Working from concepts developed by 
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such scholars as E. M. W. Tillyard, Lily 
Campbell, and James Phillips, Jorgen- 
sen makes it clear that Elizabethan mil- 
itary thinking was part of the sixteenth- 
century world picture, and an impor- 
tant part. Just as Tudor political the- 
orists insisted upon the necessity for 
monarchicai rule in government, “mar- 
tial” writers such as Barnaby Rich and 
Matthew Sutcliffe stressed the impor- 
tance of unified command in war and 
deplored military organizations “en- 
cumbered with divers heads of contrary 
disposition.” That the problem was 
quite real was illustrated by the Cadiz 
expedition of 1596, which was hampered 
by the conflicts between Essex and How- 
ard. That Shakespeare was seriously 
concerned about the question is revealed 
not only in J Henry IV (i597) and Jul- 
ius Caesar (1599) but in later plays, 
notably Coriolanus. Jorgensen holds, 
moreover, that in the very early / Henry 
VT, “Shakespeare is solely responsible for 
the pivotal scenes (IV.iii and IV.iv) ex- 
posing the dissension between York and 
Somerset. . . . 


” 


One fruit of Jorgensen’s method is 
his interesting account of how Captain 
Falstaff manipulates current theories of 
Selective Service. If Sutcliffe maintains 
in his Practice, Proceedings, and Lawes 
of Armes that slight men are not to be 
passed over for the “bigge and corpu- 
lent,” Falstaff will heartily endorse the 
opinion with a “Give me the spare men 
and spare me the great ones.” The fact, 
of course, is that the promising Bullcalf 
offers Falstaff a bribe whereas the ap- 
propriately named Feeble does not. If 
Sir John Smythe recommends that har- 
quebusiers be small so as to make poor 
targets, Sir Jack Falstaff will be able to 
point out that Shadow, just inducted, 
presents no mark at all. And Wart, who 
has been handed a caliver (a light weap- 
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on similar to the harquebus) is almost 
as evanescent as Shadow. 


Chapter V places Shakespeare against 
the Renaissance philosophy of war. Ac- 
cording to one writer, quoted by Jorgen- 
sen, history demonstrates a perpetual 
cycle of war and peace. ‘The sequence is 
as follows: war, ruin, poverty, peace, 
riches, stateliness, envy, malice, and 
again war. Shakespeare presents a part 
of this cycle in Timon of Athens, but he 
seems to have agreed with religious 
writers that a God-fearing nation led by 
a pious monarch can avoid the scourge 
of war. The chapter also indicates that 
the death of Elizabeth sharply affected 
military thinking. Shakespeare’s earlier 
plays look upon peace with suspicion, 
as in Hamlet’s reference to “th’ impost- 
hume of much wealth and peace,” but 
with the coming of the pacific James I, 
Shakespeare appears to have muted the 
trumpets of war. Jorgensen shows that 
in the early plays English belligerency 
is attractively presented, while in the 
late plays arguments for war are likely 
to go to unsympathetic characters. 


For students of drama and oratory, 
the first chapter, “A Fearful Battle 
Rend’red You in Music,” will be much 
the most interesting. It will serve as a 
scholarly supplement to G. Wilson 
Knight’s brilliant and imaginative hand- 
ling of sound effects in his Principles of 
Shakespearian Production. Jorgensen 
shows that Shakespeare presented war- 
fare mainly in terms of battle rhetoric 
and off-stage “noises.” The chapter con- 
firms the argument that Shakespeare 
was far more devoted to auditors than 
to spectators. Descriptions of battle em- 
phasize the harmonies that Renaissance 
writers heard in a well-conducted war, 
and Shakespeare’s use of trumpet, fife, 
and drum proves his audience’s interest 
in military sounds both as music and 
as signals to troops in battle. Producers 
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who cling to the heresy that sound elf- 
fects are unimportant in Shakespeare 
will learn better in these pages. They 
will discover, for example, that the drum 
can indicate the identity of an army, its 
distance from the stage, and the di- 
rection in which it is moving. Although 
Shakespeare’s stage directions are mea- 
ger, he distinguishes between loud and 
soft, short and persistent, drum alarums; 
and these are sometimes carefully in- 
tegrated with the dialogue. An offstage 
drum can, moreover, add a significant 
overtone to a scene onstage, as at the 
death of Enobarbus in Antony and Cle- 
opatra, Attention to such details can 
enable directors to dispense with un- 
convincing “excursions” across the stage. 
Some of these are the result of unwar- 
ranted editorial additions. Jorgensen’s 
point is summed up in his remark that 
“when modern editors almost invariably 
augment Shakespeare's directions by 
bringing troops on stage... , they put 
too little trust in Shakespeare’s music.” 


Shakespeare’s Military World suffers 
from limitations shared by almost all 
books of its kind. For all its learning 
and its genuine interest in Shakespeare, 
it offers more scholarly illumination 
than critical insight. When discussing 
the aesthetic problem of making an 
impressive figure out of a typically in- 
articulate soldier, Jorgensen be 
amazingly inadequate in his response to 
the language of Othello or Coriolanus. 
“Most potent, grave, and_ reverent 
signiors” is described as a “long and 
able speech” which begins “in the apol- 
ogetic manner of soldiers on trial.” But 
what is the manner of Othello’s apol- 
ogy? For example, he says that until 
“some nine moons wasted’ his arms 
have used 


Their dearest action in the tented field .. . 


No inarticulate soldier ever came within 
a light-year of that line. Jorgen- 
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sen’s discussion of Cortolanus is his- 
torically sound but shows little aware- 
ness that Shakespeare can both express 
and criticize the stereotypes of his time. 
Coriolanus, to be sure, is often amus- 
ingly tongue-tied, but he can rise to a 
thriiling indictment of democratic gov- 
ernment, while the First Citizen, no 
lout confined to glottal can 
shrewdly say of the patricians: “The 
leanness that afflicts us, the objects of 
our misery, is an inventory to particular- 
ize their abundance.”” His whole speech 
at this point is a masterful piece of 
rhetoric. Coriolanus and the First Cit- 
izen are a warning that in Shakespeare 
military and civilian worlds suffered a 
something rich and 


stops, 


mutation into 


strange. 


Professor Jorgensen’s book is a clear 
contribution to Shakespearian studies. 
Unfortunately, readers have a way of 
demanding more than authors attempt 
to supply. 

G. 
Western Reserve University 


THE TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited by Louis 
B. Wright and Virginia L. Freund. 
New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1957: 
pp. xliv+125 doubled. 35¢. 


THE TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited by Louis 
B. Wright and Virginia L. Freund. 
New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1957: 
pp xxviv+12g9 doubled. 35¢. 

These two plays, numbered PI. 57 and 
Pl. 61 respectively in “The Folger Li- 
brary General Reader’s Shakespeare” 
series, though designed for the general 
reader, are splendid additions to the 
materials available to the director and 
to the teacher. They are most ably 
edited by two well-equipped scholars, 
one of whom, Dr. Wright, is the director 
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of the Folger Shakespeare Library and 
internationally famous. He is perhaps 
equally well known for his extensive 
studies in Elizabethan literature and 
drama and for his excellent publica- 
tions on American culture, especially of 
the colonial period. Out of the resources 
of the famous Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary these able editors have compiled 
editions of two of Shakespeare’s plays 
that will make them standard texts for 
directors of future productions. I proph- 
esy that they will become equally stand- 
ard in the classroom. 

Each play is prefaced with an intro- 
duction which covers in concise form 


the significant facts of the life of the 
author, the publication of his plays, the 
Shakespearean theatre, the history of 
the specific play, its qualities, and the 
textual sources available. Each volume is 
extremely well illustrated with prints 
and pictures. King Lear, for example, 


contains some fifteen pictures, many of 
which are excellent illustrations of Eliz- 
abethan costume. 


In addition to the superb editing of 
the text, these volumes are outstanding 
in the way in which the text is printed. 
The lines of the play appear on the 
right-hand page and the left-hand page, 
facing it, contains the explanatory 
notes. Thus the interpretation of mean- 
ing by the general reader or by the actor 
becomes simple. There is none of that 
turning to the back of the book, a nec- 
essity that is so annoying with the usual 
edited text that most students and 
readers omit doing so and thus miss a 
considerable portion of the meaning of 
Shakespeare’s lines. In addition to the 
explication of words and meanings, 
these readily accessible notes contain a 
brief summary of what happens in each 
act of the play. 

King Lear was issued on 1 February 
of this year and Othello on 1 September. 
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Later in the year and during 1958 will 
appear The Merchant of Venice, Ham- 
let, Julius Caesar, and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. That a publisher could 
bring out in these days of inflated prices 
such an excellently edited version of 
these plays at such a very reasonable 
price is almost unbelievable. 


HusBert HEFFNER 
Indiana University 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HENRY JAMES: THE SCENIC ART. NOTES 
ON ACTING AND THE DRAMA 1872-1901. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Allan Wade. Dramabooks Series. New York: 
Hill and Wang, Inc., 1957; pp. 384. $1.35- 


SHERIDAN. Edited with an introduction by 
Louis Kronenberger. Dramabooks Series. New 
York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1957; pp. 359. 
$1.45. 


THE APPLE CART. By George Bernard Shaw. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957; pp. 123. 


$.50. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. By William Shake- 
speare. Edited by R. C. Bald. “The Pelican 
Shakespeare.” Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1956; 
pp. 125, $.50. 


CORIOLANUS. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Harry Levin.” The Pelican Shakespeare.” 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1956; pp. 164. $.50. 


MACBETH. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Alfred Harbage. “The Pelican Shake- 
speare.”” Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1956; pp. 
114. $.50. 


THE WINTER’S TALE. By William Shake- 
speare. Edited by Baldwin Maxwell. “The 
Pelican Shakespeare.” Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1956; pp. 140. $.50. 


TREASURY OF WORLD LITERATURE. Ed- 
ited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philos- 
ophical Library, 1956; pp. x+1450. $15.00. 


TOP TV SHOWS OF THE YEAR. Edited by 
Irving Settel. Communication Arts Books. 
New York: Hastings House, 1955; pp. xvii+ 
269. $5.50. 
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All AETA members ate invited to send items 


to the News Editor, ETJ, Department of 
Speech and Theatre, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Deadlines are Janu- 


ary 15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 


In LONDON a new theatre to be called 
The Mermaid of Puddle Dock will be- 
come the first theatre ever to be built 
within the boundaries of the ancient 
city of London itself. The Lord Mayor 
of London is one of the sponsors of the 
new project and among organizations 
subscribing to the fund for erection of 
the theatre are the Bank of England 
and other leading banks in Britain 
whose headquarters are in the City, the 
Stock Exchange, and the Baltic Ex- 
change. The theatre, planned for an 
audience of 650 persons, will have as a 
stage an open platform backed by a 
simple cyclorama. The sponsors hope 
that such a theatre of direct appeal will 
provide a playing place “in which the 
acting will be served, as it were, in its 
own juice, straight from the grill and 
piping hot.” 

The Mermaid of Puddle Dock will 
probably be completed by the begin- 
ning of 1958, when the management 
plans to offer a wide range of dramatic 
and musical entertainment, ancient and 
modern, foreign and home grown, in- 
cluding new works specially commis- 
sioned. The prices for tickets will “cut 
the cost of intelligent theatre-going to 
the point where it can become a habit 
instead of an occasional luxury.” The 
backers of this new theatre in ancient 
London “hope to engage and keep to- 
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David S. Hawes, Editor 


gether a strong team of players and to 
develop a vigorous native style both in 
production and performance.” 


In RoME on August 25 special Masses 
were offered in observance of the feast 
of St. Genesius, patron saint of actors 
and of people connected with theatre 
work. According to a tradition, St. 
Genesius was an actor of renown who 
became a Christian and was the first 
actor to be martyred. The Masses were 
said at the Saint’s tomb in the Church 
of St. Susanna, Rome’s church for 
Americans. Some Masses were requested 
by members of the British Actors’ Guild, 


and others by numerous Genesian 
Guilds, American Catholic actors’ 
groups. 


The British DRAMA LEAGUE is offer- 
ing a nine-month research course in- 
tended mainly for visitors from overseas 
who wish to make a special study of 
educational drama and the _ theatre, 
both professional and amateur, in Eng- 
land. At present Professor Eyssen of 
Wesleyan College is doing research on 
Drama in Education. The address to 
write for further information is British 
Drama League, g Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
don, W1, England. 


CONFERENCES 


‘The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION OF 
AETA and the Western Speech Associ- 
ation combined efforts to present a 
speech and theatre conference in Santa 
Barbara on November 27, 28, and 29. 
As some of the chief events of the pro- 
gram, Jack Morrison discussed the “In- 
terrelations of the Speech and Theatre 
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Associations,” Horace Robinson spoke 
about “New Horizons in Theatre Archi- 
tecture,” Albert O. Mitchell gave a talk 
on “Children’s Theatre and Puppets,” 
and Henry Goodman conducted a panel 
concerned with new research in theatre 
arts. To entertain the delegates, stu- 
dents from the Santa Barbara Campus of 
the University of California presented a 
reading from Jane Austin’s novel, Emma, 
and three original plays were experi- 
mentally staged by student groups from 
U.C.L.A., U.S.C., and Long Beach State 
College. 


At the UNiversiry oF DELAWARE the 
eighteenth Delaware Dramatic Confer- 
ence was held on October 10. Principal 
speaker for the afternoon and evening 
sessions was David Brooks, New York 
producer, actor, and director. He dis- 
cussed acting and directing and gave a 
demonstration using members of the 
conference as actors. An unusual feature 
of the conference was a panel on Vo- 
cational and Avocational Opportunities 
in the Field of Dramatics. Represent- 
atives of the professional theatre, the 
educational and community theatre, the 
motion pictures, radio and_ television, 
participated. 


The ‘THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CHICAGO 
DRAMA FeEstTIvAL was held at Loyola 
Community Theatre on November 29, 
go, and December 1. Twenty-two high 
schools participated, each producing a 
one-act play. The critic-judge was the 
Reverend F. E. Marlin, Head of the 
Department of Speech and Drama of St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. Ap- 
proximately twenty college scholarships 
were awarded to outstanding young 


actors and actresses. 


The SouTHWEST THEATRE CONFERENCE 
was entertained by the Tulsa Little The- 
atre for its annual meeting on October 
24-26. B. Iden Payne, University of 
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Texas, gave the opening address and 
Lee Norvelle of Indiana University also 
spoke to the delegates. Theodore Vie- 
ham, director of the Tulsa Theatre, 
served as president of the Conference 
which featured a series of panel sessions 
on such topics as “The Citizen as an 
Actor,” “Opera ard Dance,” “Theatre 
Architecture,’ and “Children’s The- 
atre.”” Lucy Barton gave a demonstration 
of costumes for the Technical Workshop 
and on the afternoon of October 25, 
three directors discussed their approach 
to the same play, as a demonstration of 
direction methods. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The EpucaTionAL TELEVISION RaAbio 
CeNTER has announced that seven new non- 
commercial educational stations have joined 


the network. ‘This will bring to thirty the 
number of stations in the steadily growing or- 
Six of the new stations planned 
programs 


ganization. 
to broadcast in time to 
which the Center and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company began to produce on October 
23, for a period of ten weeks. A series of pro- 
grams is being offered on each of the follow- 
International Geophysical Year, 


carry the 


ing subjects: 


Greek Mythology, American Government, 
Mathematics, and World Resources. For the 
series on Greek Mythology, Alexander 


Scourby is the host. Entitled “The Arts and 
the Gods,” the programs are designed to show 
how Greek art is directly related to mythology. 
Guest authorities appear on several of the ten 
programs and myths are enacted by profession- 
al dancers and actors. Most of the produc- 
tions originate in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. This new series produced by Marilyn 
Kaemmerle of NBC is being broadcast each 
Wednesday night at 6:00 p. m. with most of 
the educational stations carrying the program 
live. 


The UNiversiry OF MINNESOTA international 
touring group completed two unusual trips to 
other lands this summer. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Frank Whiting, Director of the 
University Theatre, the group gave twenty- 
one performances of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream during a three-week tour of Army and 
Air Force bases in Germany and France in 
Julv. This particular tour was undertaken 
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for the Defense Department. Frank Whiting, 
who directed the production and played “Bot- 
tom,” reports that “the audiences, while some- 
times disappointingly small, were wonderfully 
appreciative.” He found that productions of 
the classics, recognized as educational as well 
as entertaining, supplement local efforts on 
overseas bases to do variety shows and com- 
edies, and provide an unusual theatre experi- 
ence for GI audiences. The acting company, 
in turn, receives unusual experience in solving 
vexatious production problems with “ingenu- 
ity and optimism,” since they may perform 
in everything from a small service club with no 
stage to a theatre with a sixty-foot proscenium. 

\fter the tour to Germany and France, the 
group returned to Minneapolis for a few days 
before leaving for Brazil under the co-sponsor- 
ship of ANTA and AETA. ‘The Brazilian tour 
was part of the International Exchange Pro- 
gram of the State Department. In addition to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, the group pre- 
sented Our Town in the Universities of Brazil 
and at the Sao Paulo Festival. The part of the 
“Stage Manager” in Our Town was portrayed 
by an instructor of Portugese at the University 
of Minnesota. This successful Brazilian tour 
of the group marks the first time that either a 
university theatre or any non-professional or- 


ganization has been sent out by President 
Fisenhower’s Exchange program. 
At Jouns Hopkins UNiverstry three Amos 


Taylor, Jr. Memorial Lectures on theatre sub- 
jects will be presented by the Playshop during 
the year. On October 13, Harold Clurman 
will present “Directing the Broadway Play;” 
on January 12, Alan Downer of Princeton Uni- 
versity will consider “The Comic Mask of 
Moliere:” and on April 13, N. Bryllion Fagin, 
Johns Hopkins University, Ret., will deliver a 
lecture on “Eugene O'Neill and His Critics.” 

Universiry in October twenty 
architec- 


At CORNELL 
Cornell under-graduate 
ture completed a special ten-week course in the 


students in 


design of theatres. Directed by architects 
Thomas Canfield and Henry Elder, and by 
artist Kenneth Evett, the students “reversed 


architectural tradition be creating model the- 
atres only after a thorough study of the plays 
for which the theatres were intended.” The 
group read The Merchant of Venice, Man and 
Superman, and Brecht’s Threepenny Opera. 
Then they heard Professors Arthur Mizener and 
Fdward Partridge of Cornell’s English depart- 
ment, and Cyril Schoen, playwright, discuss 
each play and present background informa- 
tion about the playwrights. After this the 
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group divided into six teams and started work- 
ing on the design of sets and costumes. Mrs. 
Barbara Oliver discussed costuming, and Pro- 
fessor Walter Stainton of the speech depart- 
ment lectured on space and staging. Using 
this special approach to the problem of theatre 
design, the twenty students, including two 
from Venezuela, one from Cuba, and one from 
Thailand, produced six model theatres during 


the ten-week course. 


At the UNiversity OF ILLINOIS a 
curricular organization, the Illini Readers, is 
undertaking various projects in oral interpre- 
tation including weekly half-hour radio and 
television programs over station WILL. Martin 


new extra- 


Cobin is directing the work. 

At the Universtty OF KANsAs on November 
12 the University Theatre officially opened a 
new theatre in the recently completed Music 
and Dramatics Arts Building with Henry IV, 
Part I, featuring guest artist Jerome Kilty in 


the role of Falstaff. Lewin Goff directed the 
production, 

The new building has two theatres. One 
theatre seats 1188 and has a 55’ x 80’ main 


stage incorporating a 42’ revolving turntable, 
a 42’ x 15’ elevating apron, and an adjustable 
proscenium which is integrated mechanically 
with the light bridge. The second theatre ac- 
comodates an audience of eighty and has 
swivel chairs and a large U-shaped non-pros- 
cenium stage. Excellent facilities have been 
provided for building scenery, and for light- 
ing, sound, and costumes. “The University 
Theatre cordially invites all members of AETA 
to visit and inspect the new premises.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
The INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
has announced that American students inter- 
ested in theatre arts will have a chance to 
study abroad in 1958-59 under the Fulbright 
scholarship program. Applications can be 
made until November 1, 1958. Basic eligibility 
requirements for these foreign study fellow- 
ships are United States citizenship, a college 
degree or its equivalent by the time the award 
will be used, knowledge of the language of 
the country of application sufficient to carry 
on the proposed study, and good health. Pref- 
erence is given to applicants not more than 


INSTITUTE OF 


thirty-five years of age. 
NEW PLAYS 
At the UNiverstry OF WASHINGTON the Show- 


boat Theatre is now presenting an original 
musical production, Vegas Calling, with book 
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and lyrics by Glenn Hughes, executive director 
of the school of drama, and music by Dr. 
Kenneth Higson, a Seattle physician. 


At the UNiversiry OF MICHIGAN in November 
Reach for a Dream, the 1957 Avery Hopwood 
award-winning play by William Hawes, a 
graduate student in the department of speech, 
was given a premiére performance in The 
Readers’ Theatre. William P. Halstead di- 
rected the production. 


At PurpuE UNIvERsITy a_ new play, 
Make a King, by Steven M. Buck, a member ©! 
the speech department staff, was given its first 
production in May under the direction of 
William R. Ditton. 

At HILtyer COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Hartrorp a humorous fantasy, Centennial, by 
James Mills, was given its first performance on 
November 14. The play was the first pro- 
duction to be staged at the New Angle Stage, 
the recently completed arena-type theatre lo- 
cated in Hillyer’s Engineering, Research, and 
Science building. 


At the UNIversiry OF MIAMI the drama de- 
partment on Nov. 6, as part of the experimen- 
tal program in the Box Theatre, presented the 
premiére performance of The Trysting Tree, a 
folk-opera by Jacques Wolfe and Irwin Rowan. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the UNiversiry OF NorTH CAROLINA sev- 
eral members of the department of dramatic 
art were very active last summer on assign- 
ments with various outdoor drama productions 
in the area. Samuel Selden was director of 
Wilderness Road at Berea, Kentucky. Harry 
Davis directed Unto These Hills, at Cherokee, 
N. C. with Foster Fitz-Simons as associate di- 
rector and choreographer of the same _pro- 
duction. Irene Rains was costumer for The 
Lost Colony at Manteo, N. C. Professor Sel- 
den’s return to Chapel Hill from Berea was 
marked by the September publication of his 
new book Man and His Theatre issued by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 

At the University or Texas Frederick J. 
Hunter has been appointed assistant professor 
in the department of drama, and Robert 
Sporre and Frank Harland have been ap- 
pointed instructors. 


At the UNiversiry or ILiinots Karl Wallace 
has resumed his post as head of the depart- 
ment of speech following his sabbatical leave 
which ended on September 1. Marie Hoch- 
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muth and Otto Dieter are taking sabbatical 
leaves during the second semester and the 
coming summer. Ida Levinson and L. W. 
Olson have been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessors. 


At the UNiverstty OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
ANCELES an interim report to the Advisory 
Council made by Jack Morrison, President of 
AETA, reveals clearly the diversity and difii- 
culty of a president’s work. The following few 
activitie. hove been selected from a_ very 
ienrihy list. President Morrison reported that 

tcd a trial talent search with AB-PT 

‘tu vected approval of complete micro- 
by a professional firm with 
potential | i to AETA; re-established liaison 
with the American Council on Education; 
spoke at the Ann Arbor Speech Conference in 
July; spoke at Pacific Northwest Drama Con- 
ference; accepted an invitation to attend the 
National Theatre Conference meeting in New 
York; invited presidents of various art or- 
ganizations in education to a luncheon meet- 
ing to discuss the possibility of forming a 
Joint Council of the Arts in Education. (The 
presidents unanimously recommended _ the 
proposal to form such a council, and a ten- 
tative date in December was set for an or- 
ganizational meeting in New York City. Ed.) 


filming 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, in June conferred on Winifred 
Ward the honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters. 


At INDIANA UNiIversiry Eugene K. Bristow 
has been appointed instructor and will teach 
speech and theatre courses as well as serve 
with the directing staff. Richard K. Knaub 
has been appointed lecturer and will be 
assistant technical director of the University 
Theatre. Lee Norvelle, President of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference, will preside at 
the annual meeting of that organization in 
New York City on November 29-30. During 
the second semester Hubert Heffner will be 
Carnegie Visiting Professor of Dramatic Lit- 
University of Hawaii. Eddie 
Dowling, Broadway producer, director, and 
actor, will become a member of the theatre 
staff for the second semester. 


erature at the 


At Kent Strate Universiry William H. Zuc- 
chero who has been absent on military leave 
for two years has resumed his teaching and 
directing duties in the division of theatre. 
Katherine M. Norton who is on leave again 
this year expects to return to the theatre staff 
in September of 1958. 
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In CLEVELAND, Onto, Dr. Dina Rees Evans, 
the distinguished Cleveland teacher who has 
been responsible for launching many careers 
in professional and educational theatre, was 
honored with an onstage tribute for her many 
contributions to the field of theatre at the 
Sunday, October 6, performance of South Pa- 
cific at Musicarnival in suburban Cleveland. 
Several hundred of her former students were 
in the audience to see Dr. Evans receive a 
framed citation calling attention to the prom- 
inent position she has achieved in the fields 
of educational theatre, children’s theatre, and 
community theatre, and commending the 
successful guidance she has given to the gen- 
eration of Cleveland Heights High Shool stu- 
dents whom she has provided with a deep 
appreciation of living theatre. 


At the Universrry oF Grorcia Professor Ar- 
thur J. Fear and Dan F. Baker have joined 
the staff of the department of speech and 
drama. Professor David B. Strother, on leave 
at the University of Illinois for two years on 
a Sarah H. Moss Fellowship, has returned to 
the department to resume his teaching and 
to coach the varsity team debates. 


At Purpue University H. Winston Park has 
joined the speech and theatre staff as an in- 
structor and will serve as an associate di- 
rector in the Purdue Playshop. James M. 
Newburger has been appointed instructor in 
speech and assistant technical director of the 


theatre. 


At ALABAMA CoLLecGe Dr. Walter H. Trum- 
bauer, professor of dramatic literature and di- 
rector of the College Theatre, retired at the 
end of the 1956-57 academic year, after thirty- 
one years of service. Dr. Trumbauer founded 
the College Theatre in 1929, and directed its 
program for twenty-eight years. He also 
founded the state high school Drama Festival, 
which has been named in his honor, and di- 
through vears of develop- 


rected it sixteen 


ment, 


At MILWAUKFE-DowNerR CoLLece David E. 


MacArthur has been promoted to associate 


professor of speech and drama. 


At the Universtry OF Miami Jack Clay has 
been appointed assistant professor in the 
drama department and will serve as an asso- 
ciate director in the Ring Theatre. Roberta 
Baker has been appointed instructor and will 
be an associate director of the Ring Theatre, 
as well as customer. 


\t the UNtverstry OF MINNESOTA in the de- 
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partment of speech and theatre arts Kenneth 
L. Graham and Donald K. Smith have been 
promoted to professor; Arthur Ballet to asso- 
ciate professor; Robert Moulton and Wendell 
Josal to assistant professor. 


At SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE Marie B. Carr 
and Wallace Murray have been promoted to 
professor of speech, and Theodore J. Balgooyen 
to associate professor of speech. 


At Onto Strate Universiry George L. Lewis 
has been made Chairman of the graduate com- 
mittee, department of education, but will re- 
tain his duties in speech-education. 


At New Mexico COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC Arts Hershel Zohn, director of 
the Coronado Playmakers, has returned from 
Mexico City where for the second year he 
served as a summer guest director for Players, 
Inc., an English-speaking theatre of Mexico 
City. This last summer he directed The 
Gull for the group. 


Sea 


At the State UNiverstry James W. 
Brock has been appointed associate professor 
of speech to serve as acting head of theatre and 
Richard G. Fallon has been appointed assistant 
professor of speech and joins the directing 
staff. 

At the UNniversiry OF KANsAs new staff ap- 
pointments include Gordon FE. Beck and Her- 
bert L. Camburn. 

\t YALE Universiry Tad Mosel has been ap- 
pointed visiting critic in television writing and 
John Stix has been appointed critic in direct- 


ing. 


AT THE THEATRES 
CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach, Long Beach State College. 
Medea, Nov. Clayton Garrison, director. 


Los Angeles, Occidental College. Skin of Our 


Teeth, Oct. Janet Bolton, director. 
Los Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Tie Boy Friend, Oct.-Nov. Blanken- 


chip, director. 

Los Angeles, University of California. The 
Lady’s Not for Burning, Nov. Wally Boyle, 
director. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. The World 
Is Round (premiére in America), translated 
by James H. Clancy, Dec. James H. Clancy, 
director. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon 
(Children’s Theatre), Nov. John Kerr, director. 
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COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. The Chalk 
Garden, Oct-Nov. Edwin Levy, director. 
Summer and Smoke, Jan-Feb. Kathryn Kayser, 
director. Volpone, Feb.-Mar. Irvine N. Smith, 
director; Martha Wilcox and Dulcy Amter, 
choreopraphers. 


CONNECTICUT 

Middletown, Wesleyan University. The 
Cherry Orchard, Nov. Ralph Pendleton, direc- 
tor; William Ward, designer. 

New Haven, Yale University. Happy as 
Larry, Nov. F. Curtis Canfield, director. 


DELEWARE 
Newark, University of Deleware. Red Shoes, 
The Matchmaker, Oct. The Desk Set, Nov. 


FLoripa. 

Miami, University of Miami. The Skin of 
Our Teeth, Oct.-Nov. Fred Koch, 
The Trysting Tree (premiére), Nov. George 
C. Crocker, director. The School for Wives, 
Dec. Jack Clay, director. Children’s Theatre, 
Nov. Original One-Act Plays, Jan. The Hairy 
Ape, Feb. George C. Crocker, director. 

Tallahassee, Florida State University. The 
Rainmaker, Oct. Richard Fallon, director. 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Dec. James Brock, direc- 


director. 


tor. The Sleeping Beauty, Jan. Richard Fallon, 
director. 


GEORGIA 

Athens, University of Georgia. A Streetcar 
Named Desire. Othello. Leighton M. Ballew, 
director. The Circle. Candida. James E. Pop- 
ovich, director. Paul A. Camp, technical di- 
rector for all productions. 


IpAHO 

Caldwell, College of Idaho. The Crucible, 
Nov. The Glass Menagerie, Jan. Twelfth Night, 
Mar. John Ford Sollers, director and designer. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. The Cradle 
Song, Nov. Anna Helen Reuter, director. 
Jacksonville, MacMurray College. Medea, 
Nov. The Importance of Being Earnest, Dec. 
Hedda Gabler, Mar. The Crucible, Apr. 
The Lady’s Not for Burning, May. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. The 
Juno and the Paycock. Richard I11. 
Birds (Walter Kerr’s adaptation). The 
of Our Teeth. 


Lark. 
The 
Skin 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. 
(Anouilh), Dec. William FE. Kinzer, 
and designer; Richard Scammon, 


Antigone 
director 
costumer. 
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Lafayette, Purdue University. The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, Oct. Joseph G. Stockdale, 
Jr., director. Medea, Dec. Erling E. Kildahl, 
director. 

Terre Haute, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. As You Like It, Nov. The Lady’s Not 
For Burning, Jan. See How They Run, Apr. 
Children’s Theatre: Dick Whittington, Oct- 
Nov.; Ali Baba, Feb.; The Mystery of the Ming 
Tree, Apr-May. 


Iowa 

Ames, Iowa State College. Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Nov. Frank Brandt, director. 
Henry IV, Part I, Nov. M. B. Drexler, director. 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa. The 
Menacchmi, Dec. Harrold Shiffler, director. 
Epitaph for a Bluebird (premiére), Jan. O. G. 
Brockett, director. Blood Wedding, Feb.-Mar. 
Ronald Gee, director. 


KANSAS 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. Henry II, 
Part I, Nov. Lewin Goff, director. The Tailor 
of Gloucester, Nov. Sally Six, director. Seven 
Year Itch, Feb. Jack Brooking, director, Judith, 
Feb. Jane Quaid, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, Nov. Kenneth 
L. Graham, director. The Taming of the 
Shrew, Nov.-Dec. The Glass Menagerie, Feb. 
Wendell Josal, director. 

Saint Paul, Theatre Saint Paul, Inc. The 
Front Page, Oct. Bus Stop, Nov. The Desperate 
Hours, Feb. Three Men on a Horse, Mar. Rex 
Henriot, director and designer. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. Arsenic 
and Old Lace. Jack Bender, director. . Desire 
Under the Elms. Hugh Z. Norton, director. 
The Masked Ball (opera, produced with School 
of Music). Josef Blatt and Hugh Z. Norton, 
directors. Playboy of the Western World. 
Jack F. Bender, director. Love’s Labours Lost. 
William P. Halstead, director. 


NEw 

Garden City, Adelphi College. Mr. Pick- 
wick. The Tinker’s Wedding (Reader's The- 
atre), Oct. Summer and Smoke, Nov. Plough 
and the Stars, Mar. Thieves’ Carnival, May. 

Hempstead, Hofstra College. Light Up the 
Sky, Oct. 

Ithaca, Cornell University, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors (produced with the depart- 
ment of music), Dec. William I. Oliver, stage 
director; Keith Falkner, music director. 
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NEWS 


NortH CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina. 
The Lark. Teahouse of the August Moon. 
What Every Woman Knows. A View from the 
Bridge. The Comedy of Errors. 

Greenville, East Carolina College. The 
House of Connelly, Oct.-Nov. J. A. Withey, 
director. 


NortH DAKOTA 

Fargo, Little Country Theatre. Inherit the 
Wind, Oct. Frederick G. Walsh, director. Han- 
sel and Gretel, Nov. Aesop’s Fable Fair (pre- 
miére), Jan. Beyond the Shadow of a Doubt, 
Feb. 


OHIO 


Columbus, 
Lives, Nov. 


Ohio State University. Private 
John E. Dietrich. Winterset, Dec. 
E. C. Reynolds, director. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Mar. Everett M. Schreck. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Wilkes-Barre, 

Carl E. 

Stoops 


King’s College. Noah, Nov. 
Wagner, director and designer. She 
to Conquer, Mar. Carl E. Wagner, 
director; Vincent Scassellati, designer. Major 
Barbara, May. Carl E. Wagner, director and 


designer. 
Ruope IsLAND 


Rhode Island School of De- 
Tonight in Samarkand, Nov. Albert M. 
Cohn, director; Robert Hathaway, designer. 


Providence, 
sign. 


TENNESSEE 

Maryville, Maryville College. 
Paycock, Nov. Cinderella, 
director, 


Juno and the 
Nov. Kathleen 
Craven, 
TEXAS 

Abilene, Abilene Christian 
Takes a Holiday, Nov. 
director. 


College. Death 
Gaylan Jane Collier, 


Man and Su- 
The 


Austin, University of Texas. 
Oct. Francis Hodge, director. 
Crucibles, Nov. James Moll, director. Paint 
Your Wagon, Dec. Frank Harland, director. 
Our Town, Feb, Loren Winship, director. 


perman, 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, University of Washington. The 
Lower Depths, Oct. Robert Lindquist, di- 
The Sleeping Prince, Oct.-Nov. Vanick 
Galstaun, director. Bus Stop, Oct.-Nov. Robert 
Gray, director. Puss in Boots, Nov-Dec. Ken- 
neth Carr, director. The Reluctant Debutante, 
Nov.-Dec. Donal Harrington, director. Vegas 
Calling, Dec.-Jan. Vanick Galstaun, director. 


rector. 
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WISCONSIN 

Madison, University of Wisconsin.  All’s 
Well That Ends Well, Oct.-Nov. Kismet, Dec. 
Heartbreak House, Mar. Sir John in Love, 
Mar. The Teahouse of the August Moon, May. 

Milwaukee, Milwaukee-Downer College. 
Years Ago, Nov. Charles McCallum, director. 
Tower Beyond Tragedy, Apr. David MacAr- 
thur, director. 

Milwaukee, Department of Municipal Rec- 
reation. Carousel, Nov. The Lark, Nov. 


NOTICE 


A new feature for the ETJ begins 
with this issue: The Projects Page. The 
following is a statement of policy by 
Delmar E. Solem, Administrative Vice- 
President. 


Inauguration of a “Projects Page” in 
the Educational Theatre Journal in ad- 
dition to the “Projects Progress News- 
letter’ requires a statement of policy 
regarding the materials suitable for 
each. The Advisory Council has ap- 


proved an expression of intention with 
the understanding that it will not be an 
infringement on the authority of the 
Editor of ETJ, or the Editorial Board 
and the Advisory Board of Research. 
Materials of a transitory nature are 
to be routed to the “Newsletter,” while 
materials in the nature of final reports, 
and items of general interest which are 
not yet suitable for completed articles 
will be channelled to the “Projects 
Page.” On occasion the Administrative 
Vice-President may utilize the latter for 
announcements of general interest, but 
the intent is that this page is not to be- 
come a means of communication between 
the Administrative Vice-President and 
Project personnel. Materials intended 
for this page will proceed from the 
Administrative Vice-President to the 
News Editor of ETJ for publication at 
the end of the ‘News Section” each is- 
sue. Materials for the “Newsletter” are 
routed to the Editorial Board for advice 
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and suggestions, after which it is pub- 
lished by the Executive Secretary in 
November and February. 

The status of a Project will fall into 
one of these four areas: inception, action, 
evaluation, or discharge. 

Inception implies that a member of 
AETA has submitted a Project sug- 
gestion to the Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent. He, in turn, channels it to the 
Advisory Board of Research for exami- 
nation. This board considers the sug- 
gestion in relation to overlapping with 
other Projects, availability of personnel, 
suitability of the plan for Project oper- 
ation and other pertinent matters. The 
Board’s recommendations guide the 
in his 
the 
the Executive 


Administrative Vice-President 
presentation of the suggestion to 
Advisory Council or 
Board. 

An active project is one which is in 
full operation. It is under a Chairman, 


and may involve several Investigations, 
each under an appropriate Head. While 
the Administrative Vice-President su- 
pervises all Project work, the activities 
within an individual Project are prim- 
arily the responsibility of the Project 
Chairman, who has the benefit of 
regular advisory information from the 
Board of Research. 

Evaluation of a Project means that a 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


Project is still active but the Advisory 
Board of Research has been asked to 
examine it in an attempt to improve the 
administration of all Projects by conserv- 
ing available personnel and eliminating 
duplication. This status may arise if 
there is the possibility of combining two 
Projects, and it may be appropriate 
when a Project has exhausted one field 
of inquiry and could increase its ef- 
ficiency by redefining its aims, scope, and 
purpose. A seeming lack of interested 
personnel would also warrant evalu- 
ation. Projects in this status are under 
a Chairman pro-tem, but have not been 
discharged and are still engaged in their 
activities. 

A discharged Project is one whose 
function has been fulfilled, or one whose 
need has changed or ceased. This would 
be the case of the Library Project where 
a two year examination revealed that 
its possible functions were being handled 
by existing organizations. The constitu- 
tional changes which occurred when 
AETA added a Second Vice-President 
resulted in the discharging of another 
Project because the specific duties as- 
signed this officer were those the Con- 
ferences Project has been fulfilling. Once 
a project has been discharged, it may be 
reinstated if sufficient personnel evidence 
an interest and a need arises. 
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WORKING UP A PART 


H. D. ALBRIGHT, Cornell University 


A sound and practical approach to acting, 
Working Up A Part outlines the process 
of moving from the analysis of a role, 
through rehearsal, to the performance. 
Scenes for rehearsal and infermal pres- 
entation are included to provide the aver- 
age class with adequate practice material 
without the use of an additional text. 


PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART 


H. D. ALBRIGHT, Cornell University 
WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD, University of Michigan 
LEE MITCHELL, Northwestern University 


Designed for a first course in theatre 
arts, this outstanding text presents a 
complete and balanced treatment of all 
facets of drama and theatre. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated, Principles of The- 
atre Art focuses upon the principles which 
underlie theatre practice and theatre tech- 
nique. 


STAGECRAFT AND SCENE DESIGN 


HERBERT PHILIPPI, formerly of Northwestern University 


Written for both the beginner and the 
semi-professional stage designer, Stage- 
craft and Scene Design discusses all the 
elements in the modern theatre, from the 
proscenium arch to the switchboard. A 
complete series of projects and exercises 
at the end of each chapter provides as- 
signment material for the student. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
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“The most practical 
tation for the teacher without 
theater background I have 
found. . . . The play material 
is excellent.” 


presen- 


—GRACE STANISTREET, Durector 
Adelphi College Children’s Theater 


SEVEN STEPS TO 
CREATIVE 
CHILDREN’S 
DRAMATICS 


By Pamela Prince Walker 


A fascinating new technique 
for stimulating creative self 
expression in children, plus 
instructions on how to cast 
and produce a play. Includes 
3 original scripts: 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 


LAND OF JESTERS 


AROUND THE WORLD 
IN EIGHTY DAYS 


Pamela Prince Walker has 
been teaching acting, direct- 
ing plays and working with 
children for more than ten 
years. Her book is as useful 
as it is lively—for the teach- 
er, camp counselor, recrea- 
tion director and anyone 
else working with children, 
or as a text for teachers’ col- 
leges and dramatic schools. 


$3.00 through your 
bookseller, or from 


HILL and WANG 
104 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 11 


Publishers of DRAMA- 

BOOKS — paperback 

editions of theatre 

a. Write for free 
st. 


Costumes 


On the 
American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Rental 
Estimate of your Production 


MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN &« SON 


“THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


TITH STREET 
PENNA. 


232 NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA 7, 


che summoning oF 


EVERY MAL) 


An important new film adapted 
in 16mm color from the original 
medieval morality play. (c. 1450) 


Available for rental or 
Purchase 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


GENERAL FILMS, INC. 


P.O. Box 601 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Send for your copy 
of the NEW 8S4-page 
Kliegi Catalog No. T-61 


THBATRICAL 
Contains factual information, charts, illumina- Sep 4 
tion data, pictures and diagrams covering the 
very latest lighting and lighting control equip- 


ment for all theatre presentations. 


Use this convenient coupon ) : KLIEGL BROS. 


Ciighting : 321 West 50th Street 
: New York 19, N. Y. 
LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


Meet Modern Stagecraft Demands wscug 


THE NEW IMPROVED STAGE SCREW AND PLUG 
Developed te Eliminate the Destruction of Stage Floors 


PROVIDES UNLIMITED USE 
THREADED IN THE SAME SPOT. | 
VISE-TYPE . FIVE TIMES HOLDING POWE 
STAGE PLUG OF OLD MODELS. 


No. 2255 
(FITS 9/16” HOLE) 


No. 2250 STAGE SCREW 
Fits Snugly into Plug 2255 
Used Where Speed is Essential Manufacturers Representative 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 56 CHARLES HESS COMPANY 
THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


WE SHIP ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL HARDWARE CORP. 
Nation Wide Distributors * Theatrical Hardware J. R. CLANCY CO. 
AN STAGE & EQUIP. CO. 
SIMO DARNELL LTD. 

STANLEY WORKS 

AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 

AND OTHERS 


SERVING 
NBC-TV STUDIOS 
ABC-TV STUDIOS 
CBS-TV STUDIOS 

DUMONT LABORATORIES 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
SHUBERT THEATERS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


CINABEX LIQUID LATEX 
NS & NSD SYNTHETIC HAIR & WIGS 

FILM STRIPS ON MAKE-UP & LIGHTING 

WOOL CURLS MOHAIR 
SKINCOTE COLOR SPRA 


* * * 


All PARAMOUNT “Firsts” 


For Service, Quality and Economy 
order from 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
242 W. 27 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


(Free Catalog Digest to Schools) 


“Exciting and illuminating . . . 
a book that nobody interested 
in our living theatre Broadway and TV Stars Wear 


can afford to miss.” 


—Mavrice ZoLtotow, Theatre Arts 
Manhattan Costumes 


Broadway We costume many N. Y. stage and TV 


productions. These same fresh and at- 


A History of Psychoanalysis tractive professional costumes are avail- 
and the American Drama able at moderate rental rates for little 
By W. DAVID SIEVERS theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 

Our workrooms are continually making 

“The first full-scale attempt to entire new costume productions for 

catalog our plays of the past fifty rental. All costumes are cleaned and 

years according to the amount of altered under the supervision of our own 

Freudian (and Jungian and Adler- professional designer. Write, giving re- 

ian) influence."-—Henry Hewes, quirements and performance date, for 

SATURDAY REVIEW. complete costume plots and estimate. 

“Readable and absorbing . . . an 

excellent review of the Broadway NYC. Opere 


theater since Freud emerged from 
the purely medical into a world 


movement permeating every in- BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 
tellectual domain.” — Sidney L. 
Tamarin, M.D., MENTAL HYGIENE 


MANHATTAN 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 549 W. 52, N.Y.C. 19 Circle 7-2396 
19 E. 47th St., New York 1 
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Schoo! of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


New program in Theatre leading to 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Curriculum covering acting, directing, scene design, costume 
design, lighting, playwriting, theatre history, dramatic lit- 
erature, theatre planning, theatre management and chil- 
dren’s theatre. 


Full-time faculty: George P. Crepeau, Rita Criste, Edward 
Crowley, Theodore Fuchs, Alvina Krause, Lee Mitchell, 
Paul Reinhardt, Robert Schaeideman, Walter B. Scott. 


Within easy reach of Chicago theatre district and of theatre, 
opera, ballet, symphony and various art exhibits. 


Fall, winter, spring,,and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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A CHALLENGE 
To High School and College Groups: 
Children’s Plays that Capture the Audience! 


FULL-LENGTH PLAYS: 
Abe Lincoln-New Salem Days 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Alice in Wonderland 
Beauty and the Beast 
Cricket on the Hearth 
Davy Crockett 
Greensleeves’ Magic 
Hansel and Gretel 
King of the Golden River 
Lincoln’s Secret Messenger 
Magic Horn of Charlemagne 
Nobody’s Boy 
Radio Rescue 
Rama and the Tigers 
Red Shoes 
Rip Van Winkle 
Secret of Han Ho 
Sing Ho for a Prince! 


Snow Queen and the Goblin 
Snow-White and the 7 Dwarfs 
SHORTER PLAYS: 
Crying Princess and the Golden 
Goose 
Gift of the Drum 
Master Cat (or Puss in Boots) 
Mr. Bunch’s Toys 
Pagan Magic 
Pirates!! 
Rumpelstiltskin 
Witch’s Lullaby, The 
BIBLE THEATRE SERIES 
Children, The 
Little Shepherd, The 
Nativity, The 
THEATRE TECHNIQUES 
Essentials of Stage Planning 
Playing Period Plays 
Puppet as an Actor 
Stage Lighting for Amateurs 


Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog 


COACH HOUSE PRESS 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Design for the 
Theatre - Acting : Production 
Playwriting 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 
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HARPER Presents --- 


DERN 


Wayne Bowman 
The College of William and Mary, Norfolk, Virginia 


Illustrated by Jean Bowman 


An important new handbook for stage lighting in the school and 
community theatre, written with lucidity and conciseness and cov- 
ering everything the stage electrician needs to know. The only com- 
pletely up-to-date manual giving a full treatment of the subject now 
in print, MODERN THEATRE LIGHTING is designed for lighting courses 
in theatre and speech departments, and for part of the advanced 
course in play production. The outgrowth of the author’s extensive 
experience in the theatre and in teaching, it provides a practical 
and comprehensive guide for student and practitioner alike, avoid- 
ing material of no use in the theatre or beyond the understanding 
of the beginner. A full Glossary of all lighting terms used in the 
theatre, an excellent critical bibliography, and a lavish use of fine 
line drawings done by the author’s artist wife will serve the student __ ... 
well and will offer the experienced electrician or other theatre 
worker an opportunity to refresh his mind. 


224 Pages — Text Edition $3.75 


Harper & Brothers « 49 East 33d St. New York 16 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 


FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 


Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 


Playwritin 
Oral 
Voice 


Diction 

Radio 

Television 

UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Four major produetions 
each segson. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre, 
FRESHMAN PLAYERS 

Two major productions each season, 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WFIL-TV. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRITI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
‘Philadelphia A.B.C, 


DEGREES 
AB., B.S., M.A., M. Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramafie Aris 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa, 


LAMPS 
RIGGING 
TRACKS 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 


KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 
MAKE-UP 


COSTUME ACCESSORIES 


SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


45 WEST 46th STREET 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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THIS SPACE FOR YOUR 
THEATRE NAME & DATE 


PUBLICITY MATERIALS 


FOR THEATRICAL PRESENTATIONS 


READY-TO-USE 


THIS SPACE FOR 
THEATRE 


The Relliching Comedy 
Alesonder 


your 
NAME & DATE 


THIS SPACE FOR YOUR 
THEATRE NAME & DATE 


ABOVE, LEFT: 14” x 22” 2-color poster reduced to 1/10 
of actual size. 50—$11. 100—$18. ABOVE, RIGHT: 
11” x 14” 2-color poster, reduced to 1/10 of actual size. 
50—$8. 100—$15. NEW THIS YEAR: We will imprint 
on posters theatre’s name, play-date, leading actors’ 
names, box-office prices, curtain times, other data, for 
$9 extra for up to 100 posters, $1.50 for ea. add'l 100. 
AT RIGHT: Impressive 2-color 41” x 56” Power-House 
Billboard Display, reduced to 1/30 of actual size: $5 for 


by HOWARD 
PURSEL CROUSE 


1, $1 ea. for add’l to 10, T5e ea. for all over 10. 


PUBLICITY PACKAGES. Ready-to-use 
press-releases, research notes on author etc., 
metropolitan reviews. Available on 315 plays 
and musicals. $6 to $10 ea. 


POSTCARDS. Illus. in 2 colors, effective 
for a mailing list or general distribution. 100 
—$2.50, 500—$8.50, 1,000—$14. Imprinting 
theatre, name, date, $10 extra. 


ADVERTISING MATS: Illus., hand-let- 
tered play-titles for use in newspaper ads, 
program covers, etc. 50c to $1.50 ea. 


HERALDS: Flyers or throwaways, illus- 
trated, fully dated, 1 color on paper stock. 
1,000—$15. 2,000—$20. $4.50 a 1,000 there- 


after. 


NEW! STOCK DESIGN POSTERS ON ANY PLAY! 


In addition to our custom-designed posters (like those shown for “Holiday for 
Lovers’) we also print posters in plain type in black ink, with a handsome stock 
design of a theatrical mask and flowing draperies in red ink, on 11” x 14” cardboard, 
using up to 60 words of any copy you want. No further imprint necessary. 

25—$10. 50—$12. 75—$14. 100—$16. 150—$18. 200—$20. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


nected with their merit. 


THE SQUARE NEEDLE. By Samuel W. Taylor. 
(Author of numerous produced TV scripts). An 
hilarious semifarce comedy about a group of 
soldiers and a WAC forgotten by the Army and 
left in London months after the end of World 
War II, desperately trying to wangle their way 
back home, This delightful play, based on the 
author’s Sat. Evg. Post story, “Last Man in 
London,” bears favorable comparison of that 
other gay spoof of Army life, “No Time for 
Sergeants.” Very fast and funny. 15 men, 2 wo- 
men. Produced successfully in Los Angeles in 
1954. 


THE MIPNIGHT CRY. By Bernard Reines. 
Hailed at its first production last spring at Tufts 
College. Strong and compelling drama of a 19th 
century American family’s dissolution when a 
fan follows the famous Millerite religious sect’s 
belief in the approach of the end of the world. 


PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 
SIMON’S FIRST FOLIO PLAYS 


Bernard Simon, Director of Package Publicity Service, offers performing rights to new plays not 
previously produced on Broadway, by authors of standing. The plays are of first quality, chosen 
especially with a view to satisfying the high standards of regional audiences. They have been 
optioned once or more by N. Y. producers, but not yet produced in N. Y¥.—for reasons not con- 


Send for Free Descriptive Catalog. Play Scripts Available at $1.35. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


247 W. 46 St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


247 W. 46 St. 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S CHILDREN, By Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron (authors of the Broadway 
comedy hit, “Three’s a Family” and such movie 
successes as “The Desk Set,’’ “Carousel” and 
“On the Riviera’). Clean, wholesome, urbane 
comedy about a great statesman’s widow and 
her stratagems to keep her grown children from 
ruining their lives and disgracing their father’s 
name. When presented by Watertown, N. “ 
Little Theatre, the Watertown Times reported: 
“A most entertaining play, dispensing a generous 
amount of subtle wit. Its clever dialogue elicited 
many a hearty laugh.” 


WAITING’S NOT FOR ME. By Norman Matson. 
Delightful comedy about a _ self-reliant man’s 
example reforming a group of people who have 
grown to depend on all their problems being 
solved for them by some govt. agency. Based 
on the author’s Sat. Evg. Post story. 
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PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Fairy Tales 
Aladdin 
Ali Baba 
Alice in Wonderland 
Cinderella 
Elves and the Shoemaker 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
The Land of the Dragon 
Little Red Riding Hood 
The Plain Princess 
Princess and the 

Swineherd 

The Puppet Prince 
Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 
Simple Simon 
The Sleeping Beauty 
The Three Bears 
The Wonderful Tang 
The Wizard of Oz 


75c per copy 


Popular Stories 
Hansel and Gretel 
Heidi 
Huckleberry Finn 
Little Women 
The Nuremberg Stove 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 
Robin Hood 
Tom Sawyer 
Treasure Island 


Modern Plays 
Crazy Cricket Farm 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
The Chinatown 

Detective 


And Others. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


ALJO 
Scenic Colors and Dyes 


(for stage Painting, etc.) 
also: 
Prepared Scenic Dry Colors. Mix 
with water—no heat required. 


Above are foremost colors used 
by Schools, Colleges, Universities, 


Summer and Little Theatre 
groups. 
e 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
e 


Write for Price List, etc. 


ALJO 
MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 


153 West 21st Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


WA 9-6779 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL 


SCHOOL OF 


W. R. Martini 
Administrator 


Acting Company 
Two Theaters 
250 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. & M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Dept. E, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3 
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New opportunities 
for graduate study 


Announcing a new and distinctive 


program in Speech and Communications 


Michigan State University, through its new 
College of Communication Arts, Depart- 
ment of Speech, now offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


A new approach to mass communications 
coordinates the skills of print and those of 
the spoken word through the new Com- 
munications Research Center. 


In the area of Theatre, opportunities are 
provided for the study of History and 
Criticism, Acting and Directing, Design 
and Technical Production, and Children’s 
Theatre. 


Graduate Assistantships available. Write 
for complete information. 


Department of Speech 
College of Communication Arts 


Michigan State University 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Rhetoric and Public Address © Theatre ® Radio-TV-Film 


Speech Pathology and Audiology ® Speech Education 
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UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater season of three plays 

Studio theater season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 acts 

Touring productions: International Company 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-seventh Season 1957-58 


Frank M Whiting, Director Arthur H. Ballet (on leave) 

Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director Robert Moulton, Costume Director 

Wendell Josal, Technical Director Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 
William 


S. Howell, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 


T BROADWAY SHOWS 
N A Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, 
FOUR POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS, HAP- 
PY HUNTING, JOAN OF LORAINE, 
KISMET, LIFE WITH FATHER, LUTE 
SONG, OF THEE I SING, OKLAHOMA, 
PAINT YOUR WAGON, PLAIN & FAN- 
CY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW BOAT, SILK 
STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC, THE 
BELLS ARE RINGING, THE CRUCIBLE, 
THE KING & I, THE LARK, WHERE’S 
CHARLEY, ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, and 
thousands of others. 


It’s more than likely that we 


NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theafrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS © MAKE-UP 
CABLE e CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


made the costumes originally for 
the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate _ rental 
charges. Write us today for Cos- 
tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Theatre Arts Books 


WORLD THEATRE 


After six years of publication, WORLD THEATRE remains an unequaled 

source of information and comment on theatre over the world. This pro- 
fusely illustrated quarterly, sponsored by UNESCO and the International 
Theatre Institute, offers the unique opportunity of sharing in the creative 
experiences of the world’s foremost actors, directors, designers, and pro- 
ducers. 

Each of the four issues a year is devoted to a topic of interest everywhere— 
the problems of the apprentice actor or playwright, for instance, theatre 
festivals, or “Theatre in India’”—and also contains news from correspondents 
in twenty-nine countries, the International Theatre Centers. Contributors 
are authorities—like Jean-Louis Barrault, Sir John Gielgud, Tyrone 
Guthrie, Paul Green, J. B. Priestley, Joseph Wood Krutch, Arthur Miller. 
Rosamond Gilder is the U. S. editor; Henry Hewes reports on Broadway. 
Subscription are $3.50 a year; single copies of current issues, $1.00 each. 
There are still available single copies of all issues back to the magazine’s 
start. 

“When we are working intensively in the theatre, we sometimes get the 
feeling that our world is a very small parish, WORLD THEATRE offers 
us a welcome open window.”—Michael Redgrave. 


BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO GRANVILLE BARKER 
edited by C. B. Purdom 


“They record many of Shaw’s ideas on the function of censorship, society, 
and the dramatist, along with many of his activities in and out of the 
playhouse . . . colored by his wit, his high spirits, and his wholehearted 
generosity.”—The New Yorker. 

“Shaw is certainly the greatest letter writer of the past century, his century. 
It is (here) proved all over again . .. Purdom’s explanatory notes throughout 
are so brilliant as to make this a really memorable theatre book.””—George 
Freedley, New York Morning Telegraph. 

“Invaluable source material . . . the correspondence underscores much of 
the G.B.S. we already know, and in addition helps to explode a number 
of myths.”—The Shaw Bulletin. 


“An important item for all stage libraries; and sprightly reading as well.” 
—Variety. 


$4.50 


Write for Our Complete Catalog 


333 Sixth Avenue 


Theatre Arts Books 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


in the 


School of the Arts 


M.A. in Theatre Arts 


Classes in directing, acting, design, technical theatre, play- 
writing, arena theatre, dramatic movement. 


For information on admission and assistantships write to: 


The Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
Walter H. Walters, head of department 


NOW Available... 


Transactions of the International 
Conference on Theatre History 


London, 1955 


A handsome pamphlet in both English and French 
Presented Free to 1957 Sustaining Members as Bonus Publication 


ORDER FROM 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


(Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association) 
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Non-AETA Members: 1.50 
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The Illini Union, Social and Recreational Center 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


. . . of The University of Illinois (Urbana Campus), a center for under- 
graduate and graduate study with a faculty and staff of more than sixty 


persons. 
Degrees: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


Areas of Study: Theatre, Interpretation, Rhetoric and Public Address, 
Speech Education, Speech Science, Speech and Hearing Disorders. 


Activities and Organizations: The University Theatre, Workshop Theatre, 
Summer Youth Theatre, National Collegiate Players, Mask and Bauble, 
Illini Student Forum, Parliamentary Debate Series, Illini Forensic As- 
sociation, Intercollegiate Debate, Delta Sigma Rho, Huston and Finf- 
geld Contests, Zeta Phi Eta, Illini Readers, Readers Bureau. 


Research Facilities: Speech Research Laboratory, Speech Clinic, University 
Hearing Center, Summer Residential Center, and... 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


... with more than 3,500,000 listings, the largest state university library 
and third largest university library in the United States. 


For a copy of the general bulletin, “Undergraduate and Graduate Study in the 
Department of Speech,” or for information on related programs in Radio-Tele- 
vision and other areas, on course listings, or on scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, 


Ursana, 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


B.A.; M.A.; M.F.A.; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE 


MUSICARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
TENT THEATRE 
Offering an Outstanding Program of 
Practical Job Training For the Rapidly 
Expanding Musical Field 
Is Now Considering Applications for the 
Summer of 1958 for 
TWELVE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 
the Graduate School of Drama of Western 
Reserve University and $25 a week. @ Regu- 
lar classes and seminars covering all 
phases of musical tent operation with 
outstanding guest lecturers. @ Practical 
experience, rotating through every depart- 
ment of the theatre with opportunity to 
specialize. @ Open to graduate students, 
seniors and exceptionally qualified juniors. 
Applicants must meet the entrance re- 
quirements of Western Reserve University. 
TWELVE TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 
@ Practical experience assisting in all 
departments of the theatre. @ Advanced ap- 
prentices are permitted to audit the Fel- 
lowship classes and seminars. @ Open to 
qualified undergraduates and high school 
seniors at least 18 years of age. 
For information write: Lawrence Vincent, 
Director 


MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL 
Cleveland 22, Ohio 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 


DEPARTMENT OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


4-year liberal arts program leading 
to the B.A. in Theatre 


TWO THEATRES 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 
1957-58 subscription season of 
American “Classics” 


Born Yesterday 

Our Town 

Death of A Salesman 

The Medium and The Telephone 
Life With Father 


FRED STONE 
LABORATORY THEATRE 

Electra (arena production) 

Teach Me How to Cry 

and Two Freshman productions 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE— 
up to $2000 a year 

For further information write to 

Arthur Wagner, Annie Russell The- 

atre, Rollins College, Winter Park, 

Florida. 


, 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1957-58 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1957 


Tiger at the Gates by Jean Giraudoux October 24-26 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


Magic in the Sky by Norma Langham November 29-30 
Children’s theatre production of an original 
play directed by Virginia Opsvig 

Designed by Richard Hay 


WINTER QUARTER 


1958 
Magic in the Sky [Repeat performances ] January 10-11 
He Who Gets Slapped by Leonid Andreyev January 30, 31 
Directed by Robert Dierlam February 1 


Designed by Stirling L. Huntley 


An Original Musical Revue 
Directed by Stirling L. Huntley 
Designed by Richard Hay 


February 27-28 
March 1, 6-8 


SPRING QUARTER 
1958 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream by William Shakespeare May 22-24 
An outdoor production in Laurence Frost Amphitheatre 

Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


Stanley Donner, George Willey, Kenneth Clark, Richard Sackett ... Radio and Television 
F. Cowles Strickland (on leave), Robert Loper .................. Acting and Directing 


Promotion 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor Costuming 
Dorothy Clifford, M.A., Assistant Professor Children’s Theatre 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor Resident Playwright 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor 

Hugh Greene, B.S., Instructor 

Frank Harland, M.A., Instructor 

C. Wesley Lambert, M.A., Instructor 

Harvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor 

Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor 

Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor (on leave) 

James Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor Acting, Directing 
R. C. Norris, M.A., Assistant Professor Radio Drama 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor Directing 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor Radio-Television 
Robert Sporre, M.A., Instructor Opera Director 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor Designer-Technician 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor Drama Education 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television 
Write to Loren Winsuip, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 

of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


ATTENTION: CHILDREN’S THEATRE PERSONNEL 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE NOW 
on- 
Mem. Mem. 
Drama with and for Children: An Interpretation of Terms, by Ann 
Viola (ETJ, May 1956) $1.50 $2.00 
Theatre for Youth: An International Report, by Geraldine Siks 
(ETJ, Dec. 1955) 150 2.00 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics: A Bibliography, by 
George L. Lewis (ETJ, May 1955) , 2.00 
Children’s Theatre, Past and Present, by Sara Spencer (ETJ, 
March 1955) 2.00 
The Art Experience in the Development of the Child’s Personality, 
by E. T. McSwain (ETJ, May 1953) .... ; 2.00 
Report from England: A Report on Childrens’ Theatre, by Muriel 
Sharon (ETJ, March 1953) 3 2.00 
Issues and Criteria for Children’s Television, by May V. Seago 
(ETJ, Oct. 1952) ‘ 1.50 
Fantasy and the Theatre Arts, by Herbert Kupper (ETJ, March 
1952) 1.50 
Children’s Theatre in England, by Sara Spencer (ETJ, Dec. 1951) 1. 1.50 
The White House Conference and Educational Theatre, by Virginia 
Lee Comer (ETJ, Oct. 1951) F 1.50 
Adults in Plays for Children, by Charlotte B. Chorpenning (ETJ, 
May 1951) 1.50 
— Theatre in Sweden, by Alrick Gustafson (ETJ, March 
) 
— Theatre in the Round, by Margery Wilson (ETJ, May ; 
) 


Order from THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN MENKEN, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for 


ACTORS 
SINGERS 
DANCERS 
WRITERS 


in 
THEATRE 
OPERA 
CONCERT 


DIRECTORS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Two year courses of highly integrated training for Actors, Singers and 
Dancers. Emphasis on fundamentals necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional experience 


WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 


Intensive advanced level courses for students of professional background. 
Some subjects may be taken in eight week segments; others require 
sixteen weeks to complete. The wide range offered within this group 
consists of most creative arts of the profession. 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Phone: COlumbus 5-6638 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


; 
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STAFF VACANCY? 


@ NEED EXPERIENCED THEATRE 
PERSONNEL QUICKLY? 


@ HATE TO BE BOMBARDED WITH 
APPLICANTS’ LETTERS? 


USE THE 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
THE SERVICE IS FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Douglas Hatfield, Director—Dept. Speech & Drama 
Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 20,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

¥% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
School of Dramatics and Speech 


presents 


SEASON 1957-58 
October—Green Grow the Lilacs 
November—Ghosts 
December—The Flies 
January—The Curious Savage 


March—Murder in the Cathedral 
(Religious Drama Tour) 


April—All My Sons 
May—Contemporary Art Festival 
—Original Scripts 


B.A. and B.F.A. Degrees in Dramatics 
and/or Speech 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


F, Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


Frank Bevan, Design 

Edward C. Cole, Management 
Jchn W. Gassner, Playwriting 
George C. Izenour, Research 
Pearl Lang, Dance 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting 
Frank McMullan, Directing 
Tad Mosel, TV. Writing 


FACULTY 


Alois Nagler, History 

Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

John Stix,. Directing 

Constance Welch, Acting 

E. Edwin Wilson, Playwriting 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 
Non- 

Mem. Mem, 

Volume I (1949), set of 2 $1.00 $1.50 
Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV (1952), each set of 4 2.00 3.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), Volume VII (1955), each set of 4 = 6.00 
Volume I- Volume IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 1.50 
Volume V-Volume VIII (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956), single issues : 2.00 


DIRECTORIES: 
1) AETA Directory of Members 25 2.00 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre 
(In ETJ, Oct. 1951) ; 1.50 
3) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the gener States, 1952... 1.00 
4) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) ‘ 2.00 
5) Simon’s Directory of Theatrical Materials and Sasstis (1956) <- 2: 2.50 


PLAY LISTS: 
6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 

Use (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) : 1.50 
7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 

duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) : 1.50 
8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In ETJ, 

Oct. 1950) 1.50 


TEACHING AIDS: 
9) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School 


1.00 


10) Design in the High School Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 1950) , 1.50 
11) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .. 1. 2.00 
12) 16 mm. Films for Use in the Teaching of Theatre (In ET], Dec. 


1950) : 1.50 
13) Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) F 1.50 
14) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium (In 

ETJ, May, 1954) k 2.00 
HISTORIES: 
15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 1. 2.00 
16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. ‘se 

1949) 
17) Transactions of the International Conference on Theatre History, 

London, 1955 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

18) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 

19) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, 
and Technique of Acting 

20) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budget 
and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 

21) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (In 
ETJ, May, 1955) 

22) Children’s Theatre, Past and Present (In ETJ, March, 1955) 

23) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (In May, 
1956) 

24) Theatre for Youth: An [International Report on 27 Countries (In 
ETJ, Dec. 1955) 

OTHERS: 

25) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec. 


26) The Educational Theatre in Adult Rducation . 
(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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Invite a friend to jom... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Project Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 
Individual, regular term 
special term 
Sustaining, regular term 
special term 
Family, regular term 
special term 
Organizational, regular term 
special term 
Library, regular term 
special term 
(*For $1.00 extra husband and wife may obtain family sustaining memberships.) 


All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 


Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City Zone State 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 
a. — the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 


NADSA......... NCP........ NCTC NTC NTS SAA........ 
PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 


(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 
Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Master of Fine Arts in Theatre. 


Acting 
Design 
Directing 
Dramatic Theory 
History of Drama and Theatre 
Playwriting 
Technical Production 


Publishers of the Tulane Drama Review 


Courses are also offered in Rhetoric and Public Address, Interpretation, 
Radio and Television, Speech Correction and Audiology. 


Address inquiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and assistant- 
ships to: 
‘Monroe Lippman, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


ADVERTISE IN 


Educational Theatre Journal 


Published Quarterly by American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to over 2,500 subscribers in the United States, Canada, the 
territories, Europe, and elsewhere, representing all levels of educational, 
community, and children’s theatre. 


Full page—$40.00 Half page—$25.00 
Quarter page—$15.00 
Discounts to agencies, educational institutions, and for annual contracts. 


For complete information, address 


MELVIN R. WHITE, Managing Editor 
Division of Community Services 
Brooklyn College 
Bedford Avenue and Avenue H, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


THE HIDDEN RIVER 


RUTH end AUGUSTUS GOETZ 
From the novel by STORM JAMESON 


“A bang-up melodrama.”—Donnelly, N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun. 


A “driving, biting, stinging whiplash of a play . . . above all it is stirring 
drama.”—Paul V. Beckley, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


7 men, 3 women; interior. Books, $1.00. 
Write for information as to availability. - 


The Story, as described by Beckley in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune: 


“It all takes place during twenty-four hours in a quiet French house on 
the Loire when an Endglishman returns to visit the family that sheltered 
him during the desperate days of the war. /His return coincides with the 
return from prison of the eldest member «i! the family, 1vho was locked 
away five years for continuing during war time an old friendship with a 
German general, as intellectual if not as cornpletely immured in the peace- 
ful pre-war world as he. Behind everybody and every action stands the 
figure of a resistance leader, Robert, who was captured at Orleans in 1944 
and tortured to death by the invaders. He pvers out of the grief-pained eyes 
of his mother, the guilt-clouded vision of the senior brother of the house 
and the Englishman who counts him a friend. All of these people are driven 
by an anguished need to identify his betrayer. But it is not merely a mystery, 
as intriguing as that element may appear. . . . The drama lies in the effect 
on these survivors, each with his varying degree of involvement, as the 
identification becomes clear to each.” With each secene, the play’s tension 
mounts as the realization of who had betrayed Robert becomes more ap- 
parent—then, when that mystery is solved, an even greater tension grows as 
the question looms of what to do with the new and horrifying knowledge 
suddenly thrust on a close-knit family. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


Central States Speech Association 


December 27-28, 1957 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Southern Speech Association 


April 1-2-3-4-5, 1958 
Rice Hotel, Houston 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 


April 17-18-19, 1958 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 


December 28-29-30, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Speech Association of America 


December 29-30-31, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
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